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Tue former splendor of Delhi, and its present | 
decay are lamentable evidences of the destroying | 
tooth of time. Scarcely a day passes without re- | 
minding me, in some new discovery among its 
tuius, of glories long faded and magnificence for- | 
ever gone. Her palaces are discroywned ; her spa | 
cious streets are grass-grown; her temples, mosques 
and public buildings are going fast to decay, and 
Delhi is following Indraput to ruin, like its present | 
race of monarchs, are fast passing into the same 
decay which has fallen on their Patan predecessors. 
Desolation holds her in its arms. The gardens of 
Shelmar; the palaces of Aurungzebe; and the | 
Mausoleums of a long line of monarchs are van-— 
ishing away ; and the traveller may linger for days 
in her vicinity, treading amid the ruins of temples, 
Inarets, gardens, and long deserted mosques. 

The principal street is the * Chardnee Chokee,” 
a wide, open avenue, running through the heart) 
of the city. It takes its name from the silver- | 
smiths who formerly made it their theatre of traffic, | 
though since decay has come upon the Mogul | 
capital their numbers have sadly decreased here.— | 
A few of their magnificent shops may still, how- | 
ever, be seen in this spacious avenue. 

One of the greatest curiosities of Delhi is the 
aqueduct, running down the centre of the street, 
‘trough which we passed to the Agra Gate. It was 
built by Ali Merdan Khan, a nobleman of the court 
of Shahjehan, and was intended to conduct the 
Waters of the Jumna, from their pure mountain 
“vurces, one hundred and twenty miles distant, to 
the city. A work of greater public benefit could 
lot be imagined, especially in a tropical climate 
like this, and where good water is as scarce as in 
elhi, During the decay of the Mogul empire the 
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aqueduct was suffered to become choked up, and 
the inhabitants were driven for a precarious supply 
of water to their wells. In 1820, however, it was 
re-opened by Sir Charles Metcalfe amid the bles- 
sings of the whole population. 

The Agra Gate is a singular structure, sur- 
mounted by two as singular cupolas. It leads out 
of Delhi on the south, and introduces you into the 
road which traverses the vast fields of ruins, once 
the site of Indraput, the capital of the Patan kings. 

The Maharattas, from whom the English con- 
quered this country, are a bold, daring race of 
people. I have heard an anecdote relating to 
the escape of one of their leaders, which reminds 
me of some of the old tales of the Scottish border. 
The English had captured a chieftain, called 'Trim- 
burkjee, and confined him at 'Tainah, near Bombay. 
After a while a Maharatta groom applied to be his 
servant. As no stratagem was suspected he was 
of course accepted, never, however, being allowed 
to see the prisoner, He seemed discreet and in- 
offensive, except that when grooming his horses 
under the chieftain’s window, he was continually 
singing what appeared to be an old Maharatta 
song. At length one day both prisoner and groom 
disappeared, On examination the song of the Ma. 
haratta was remembered to have run thus :— 


‘Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 
The horse behind the tree, 
Where shall I find a knight to ride 
The jungle path with me? 
There are five and fifty coursers there 
And four and fifty men, 
When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed 
The Deckan thrives again.” Cc. F. W. 
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Nomper Eicur. 


** Alas! the mother that him bare, 

Had she but been in presence there, 

In his wan face and sun-burnt hair, 

She had not known her child.” Scott. 


THE WIDOW’S SON. 


Ir was the last day of the old Bailey session. 
The morning was dark and lowering, and a fine, 
drizzling rain was falling from the sky. The 
usually crowded thoroughfare was deserted, except 
by those whom business, or worse than all misfor- 
tune forced abroad. Among these latter was a 
delicate, sickly, poorly clad widow, who from al- 
most early dawn had been waiting in the cold rain, 
apparently for the egress of some person from 
within. Hour after hour passed away, and yet 
she maintained her position. The laugh, the jest, 
the drunken shout of the degraded beings who 
brushed by her seemed to fall unheeded on her ear. 
There she stood, half sheltered by the projecting 
doorway, patient and uncomplaining at the insults 
the brutal crowd inflicted on her. 

“ I say, Jack,” said one, «she seems a rum one 
—wonder what it is, is ’t Sall, my darling ?” 

«Come now,” answered another, “ sweet one, 
don’t mind him, but look at me—I’m your lad.” 

« Silence,” thundered a tipstaff, coming out to 
appease the tumult. 

«Can you tell,” said the female, for the first 
time, venturing to speak, and looking timidly up to 
the officer, “if the trials are nearly over ?” 

«“ Why, my love, do you wish to know,” an- 
swered the heartless officer jeeringly, * have you a 
sweetheart waiting to get his neck throttled ?” 

This last act of brutality was too much for the 
woman, whoever she might be, and she burst into 
tears. Poor thing! they litthe knew, who mocked 
at her misery, the depths of a mother’s woe. She 


| before him, and flinging up his cap when he reach 
ed the street, gave vent to his feelings in a shout 
He had just been acquitted of a larceny. In an 
instant one or two youths, apparently of the most 
questionable class, had seized his hands, while se- 
veral ill-looking men crowded around him with 
congratulations upon his escape. 

The youth, however, had scarcely reached the 
causeway before the widow rushed forward. He 
started on seeing her. But she did not suffer him 
to speak first. 

“Oh! James,” she said, while the tears stood 
in her eyes, “thank God you are free!” and she 
made a movement as if she would have fallen on 
his neck. But he started back. 

“ My boy! my own boy—you will not desert 
me,” said she, perceiving his gesture, “I have no 
one but you, and I had hoped and prayed that I 
should take you home with me to-cay. Oh! James, 
do not go with those evil men,” 

The countenance of the lad betrayed his emo- 
tions as she spoke. His companions urged him to 
go with them, jeered at his hesitation, even mocked 
his mother’s agony. But in so doing they thwart- 
ed their own intention. 'The danger he had Jest 
| escaped had not been without its influence in solt- 
| ening the heart of the boy; the earnest entreaties 
of his only parent struck old, and long silent chords 
in his bosom; and the cold-hearted brutality with 
which his late companions spoke of her, whom he 
remembered at that moment, only as the guardian 





| of his infancy, completed the conquest. He forgot 


was waiting thus, amid insults, curses, and blas- | his degradation, his vows of vengeance, the sneers of 


phemy, for her only, but alas! she feared, her ruin- 
ed son. 

The great clock of the neighboring tower had 
struck one, when an indifferently dressed boy, 
rushed out of the doorway, the crowd making way 


his depraved accomplices—every thing in short, 1" 
that moment of returning tenderness. He shook ot! 


his tempters, and took his mother’s arm, It was the 
first act of kindness toward her for months, and 1! 





brought the tears again into the eyes of the widow: 
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« Mother,” said he, «I will go with you.” 

«Thank God! was the half whispered ejacu- 
lation of the parent, as she muffled her shawl about 
her and hurried with him down the street. 

The mocking laugh, the taunts, the insults heap- 
ed upon them, she heard not. The widow thought 
only of her repentant son. 

That night was a happy one for the mother.— 
Her boy, her darling boy, sat once more beside 
her, and she dreamed that long years of happi- 
ness were in store for her. She had seen much 
misery. Her’s had been a strange, dark lot.— 
Affliction had laid its hand heavily upon her, and 
as if that was insufficient, poverty had added its 
bitter insults and its pinching want. For years she 
had struggled against her lot; for years she had 
wept over that erring boy; and now at last she 
hoped that he was repentant, and not destined, 
as she too often had feared, to carry “her grey 
hairs down in sorrow to the grave.’ How many 
lowly hearts, at this moment, may be weeping be- 
side a widowed hearth, over the ruin of an only 
son, Who can tell the anguish of a mother’s 
bosom, left thus to wither in agony alone ? 

Months passed on, and though his former ac. 
complices made every effort to seduce the boy 
back to his former courses, yet his mother’s voice 
still interposed in time to save him from their 
snares. He felt, too, in his heart that she was 
right, and he vowed never again to cause her 
sorrow. Alas! he little knew the destiny that fate 
had woven for him. 

A year passed away. The roving disposition 
of the boy began to tire of the monotony of home. 
He longed for the incident, the variety, and the 
freedom, as he fancied it, of a life at sea. 

One day—it was a bright evening in summer, as 

he and his mother strolled along one of the beau- 
tiful parks of London, a group of sailors passed by, 
apparently just arrived from a voyage. ‘They were 
in high spirits, and as they passed, he recognised 
an old playmate of his, before he had fallen among 
his later and more depraved associates. The 
young man knew him, too, and leaving his com- 
pany, joined the widow and her son. His conver- 
sation was strange and seductive. He told of 
foreign climes, of far distant people, of adventures 
by land and sea, of the fortunes sometimes made 
by successful voyages, and the almost certainty of 
promotion for one who applied himself to his pro- 
lession. He himself—he said—had been but a 
couple of years at sea, and he was already a mate. 
The boy’s eye kindled as he spoke, and his arm 
trembled in his mother’s. But he did not give 
litterance to the thoughts that glowed in his bosom. 
The young seaman attended them to their humble 
home, and then took his leave, promising to return 
on the morrow. 
_ For a long time that widow and her son sat in 
silence, after they had entered their little room.— 
At length the mother raised her eyes to those of 
her boy, and said abruptly, 

“James—do you wish to go to sea ?” 

“I—I, mother?” said the boy, startled by the 
suddenness of the question, “ how—what made you 
ask me that, mother ?” 
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“ Because, my son,” she said, and her vowe 
grew sad as she spoke, “ because I saw you hang 
to-night on every word your old playmate said. I 
have long thought that you wished for something 
—I have long suspected it was this—if I am not 
mistaken, speak, and though I might rather wish 
you to remain with me, I will not say ‘no.’” 

“It is—it is, my mother,” said the boy, over- 
come by her kindness. 

That was another happy night, at least, for one 
of them; and though the widow mourned to part 
from her son, yet she hoped that it would be for 
the best. It would remove her boy from all the 
temptations of his old associates, and it would sub- 
ject him to a wholesome restraint, though at the 
same time it would feed his love of novelty. She 
had thought of it long. She had felt that this day 
would come, and now, though the mother’s heart 
felt some weakness, she was, in contemplating the 
joy of her son calm, if not happy. And the night 
wore on, and the stars looked down on many a 
happy roof that night, but from none went up a 
more fervent thanksgiving than from that widow’s 
humble home. 

In a few days every thing had been got ready, 
a place procured, an outfit purchased, and the 
widow’s son was bidding his mother farewell. 

« I will soon come back, mother, dear mother,” 
said the lad, affected even to tears, “and I will 
bring with me all my earnings. Believe me, it will 
be the beginning of happier days than we have 
seen for years. I shall grow rich—aund all will go 
well. But I must go—see, the boat waits—tfare- 
well.” 

He was gone. 

The mother gazed upon the form of her receding 
boy, until her swimming eyes could no longer dis- 
cern him. She had tried to speak an adieu; but 
she had only sobbed on her child’s shoulder. He 
was gone, 

But in a few days she began again to hope. It 
is true, she could not expect him for a year, but 
then—ah ! she little knew his fate. And day and 
night, in sickness or health, she forgot not to pray 
for her absent boy. 

A year passed away. The boy was another 
being. He had seen many changes since he parted 
with his mother at that quay. One by one the ties 
that bound her memory to his heart had parted, and 
now scarcely a thought was ever turned toward 
the lonely widow by her erring son. He was no 
longer in the ship with which he had first sailed.— 
He had fallen in with one of his old accomplices at 
the first port at which they stopped; a few subtle 
temptations; a few well laid plans on the part of 
the seducer, and a little struggle with his better 
feelings on the part of the boy, with now and then 
a thought of his absent mother, completed his re- 
lapse. A short three months of a life at sea had 
convinced him of the privations and restraint ne- 
cessary to be undergone by one in his station.— 
The captain, too, under whose care he had been 
placed by his fond parent was a strict disciplinarian. 
It was a short tale, the life of that boy. He de- 
serted. He and his old accomplice lurked awile 
among the low haunts of B———, every day be- 
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coming more and more hardened in iniquity, and 
seeming to forget, at each new sunrise, another 
and another of the gentle and holy ties of child- 
hood which had hitherto checked them in their 
downward career. 

The iniquity perpetrated, in many of our large 
cities, by boys scarcely above the age of childhood, 
is almost ineredible. In despite of the warmest 
efforts, which of late years have been made, to 
break them up, these gangs still infest the com- 
munity, preying upon the better disposed class of 
citizens, and ruining all of their own age who fall 
within the sphere of their influence. ‘To one of 
these the erring boy became attached. His career 
was easily told. ‘The end was nigh. 

Scarcely a year had passed away, since he left 
his mother’s house, when one night a vessel might 
be seen, just without the gulf stream, bowling along 
before a stiff and steady breeze. ‘The sun was just 
setting in glory to the west. Around the vast 
horizon not a sail was visible, unless the momen- 
tary flashes of spray upon the sea-board, might, by 
an inexperienced eye, have been mistaken for some 
far off ship. Scarcely a cloud darkened the deep 
blue of that evening sky. ‘The vast, endless billows, 
stretching for thousands of leagues on every hand, 
rose and fell monotonously with a dull, heavy wash. 
A feeling of immensity, nearly akin to terror, would 
have filled the mind of a landsman, gazing for the 
first time on such a svene. 

At last the sun went down. At first the lower 
edge of his disc just touched the horizon, and as if 
by magic, a stream of light came dancing and 
flickering along the tops of the swell toward the 
brig. In another moment half of -his huge surface 
had disappeared behind the billiows, bringing out 
the whole western seaboard in relief against the 
golden background above, which first fading into 
a tint of a rich apple green, finally passed into 
that of the deep blue of the zenith. Deeper and 
deeper sank the bright luminary to his rest, and 
gradually the shades of evening stole over the pros- 
pect. At Jength darkness reigned. A few stars 
indeed twinkled in the sky overhead, but as there 
was no moon, the light from these few !uminaries 
was only pale and flickering. 

The captain and mate of that solitary brig stood 
together on the quarter deck, gazing now on the 
rich scene to the west, and now conversing on 
their far off homes. Long and sadly they talked 
thus together. All around was beautiful, but an 
unaccountable melancholy appeared to pervade their 
thoughts. They were both hardy men, embrowned 
with toil and exposure, and little given to such 
moods. Why was it? Alas! the wing of their 
destiny hovered that moment over them, and well 
might the shadows lie deep and dark upon their 
souls. 

Tt was the middle watch, and silence reigned on 
the decks of the vessel. ‘T'wo beings stood by the 
foremast. They were a tall, mustachioed, brawny, 
Spanish-looking man, and the English orphan boy. 
Their conversation was earnest and low. <A few 
words, however, might be caught. 

«It must be done to-night,” said the Spaniard, 
“every thing is ripe—why delay longer ?—the cook 


is only half in our favor and to-morrow he may 
betray us.” 

« Let it be then,” said the boy, speaking with 
fierce energy above his years, and a bitter hate in 
his words that told how he had changed, « let jt 
be—I will teach him to strike me again,” And 
he clenched his hand, and ground his teeth, as he 
looked toward the cabin. 

“Tt is done, then,” said the Spaniard, « you and 
I can easily manage them. We will run away 
south with the brig as you propose,” 

* Yes,” said the boy, speaking like the leader jn 
the mutiny; for his education gave him every 
advantage in counsel over his companion, « there 
are lands there where we can sell the brig and 
cargo without detection, and live like princes for 
the rest of our lives.” 

«© Ah—Sancta Maria—I shall see her then,” 
said the Spaniard, and he kissed a sash reverently 
which he wore around his waist. It was of red 
silk. Who knows what tale of love was connect. 
ed with that simple gift ? 

‘- Forward there,” shouted the mate, from the 
quarter deck, “ what are you talking about under 
that foresail—take your stations at once.” 

« Now,” whispered the boy. 

«“ Now—Christos,” was the response. 

The Spaniard left the forecastle, and came 
slowly aft. As he approached the quarter deck 
the mate, seeing he was obeyed, turned carelessly 


| around, and whistling a song of home, continued 


his walk toward the helm. Hastily seizing an axe, 
lying near at hand, the Spaniard made one spring 
after him. The noise arrested his attention. He 
turned. At that instant the ponderous weapon 
went crashing through his brain. He fell like an 
ox dead upon the deck. 

*¢ Jesu—Maria—stir and I "ll cleave you like a 
log,” said the Spaniard, turning fiercely to the 
helmsman. 

The man hesitated an instant what todo, He 
was alone. At that moment he beheld the captain, 
startled by the noise on deck, rushing up the com- 
panion way. He was about to spring forward to 
join with him in an attempt to save the vessel, 
when he saw the orphan boy strike him down. In 
a moment he recovered, however; but as he at- 
tempted again to push forward, the boy once more 
struck him with his cutlass ; and he staggered back 
into the cabin. The two confederates would have 
rushed after him, but they feared to desert the deck, 
lest they should be caught in their own snare.— 
They took command at once, promising his life to 
the man at the helm if he would aid them in navi- 
gating the ship. 

That night made a fearful change in the !ot of 
that orphan boy. When the morning rose he re- 
membered that it was the anniversary of his depat- 
ture from his mother. ‘Then he was an innocent 
boy. Now-—oh! God—he was a pirate. 

The court room was densely crowded, From 
box, bench, and gallery crowds of eager faces 
looked anxiously down, A trial of unusual inter- 
est seemed to have drawn them together; for men 





conversed in low, hurried tones, turning anon t¢ 
look anxiously at the door, where the prisoner Ws 
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expected to be brought in, Within the bar were 
ranged the attorneys, carelessly chatting together, 
or looking composedly over a new brief, apparently 
regardless of the interest of the crowd, or the ex- 
pected fate of the prisoner. Directly a buzz ran 
through the assembly, announcing the approach of 
the judge. With slow and solemn step he came, 
that arbiter of life or death, the crowd respectfully 
making way for him as he advanced. He took his 
seat, glanced a moment around the densely packed 
apartment, and turning to the crier ordered the 
court to be opened. In another instant the “ oyez! 
oyez,” echoed through the room, 

« Let the prisoner be brought in,” said the judge. 

It is always a breathless moment which ensues 
on such an order. Every eye is turned toward the 
doorway where the accused is expected to appear. 
A silence reigns on all. A thousand various feel- 
ings pervade the heart of the crowd—pity, sym- 
pathy, sorrow for the prisoner, all uniting in an 
ungovernable curiosity. It was eminently so on 
the present occasion. At length the door opened, 
and the prisoner entered the room. His step was 
slow, and his eyes cast upon the ground. The 
first glance betrayed him to be scarcely more than 
a boy. He seemed to move mechanically along, 
heedless of the whispers that ran through the 
crowd at his approach. * How young!” said one 
—‘ what a melancholy look,” ejaculated another; 
“What is his real name,” asked a third; and a 
hundred other questions of idle curiosity, rose in low 
whispers from the vast concourse as he passed 
along. Yet he heeded them not. It was only 
when they placed him in the dock that he raised 
his countenance for the first time. Amid all its 
haggardness, despite its look of wild despair, you 
might trace there the lineaments—distorted with 
agony and suffering—but still the lineaments of the 
orphan boy. For a moment he gazed vacantly 
around him, and then distractedly buried his head 
in his hands. Alas! he was about to pay the 
penalty of his crime. He felt that in all that vast 
assembly he had not so much as a single friend. 

The trial proceeded. ‘The jury were empanel- 
led; the indictment was read; the prisoner pleaded 
“not guilty,” and the attorney for the common- 
wealth opened the case. Every eye was bent 
upon him as he proceeded. During his short but 
impressive address the falling of a pin might have 
been heard in the room. 

He had—he stated—but few words to say. He 
Would to God they were more favorable to the pri- 
soner, But the accused had been indicted for 
piracy, and he had witnesses present who would 
Subsiantiate against the unfortunate young man, a 
crime of the most dreadful, the most revolting cha- 
racter, one at which human nature would shudder, 
Which rarely perpetrated could never from its atro- 
city be pardoned—he meant, in short, a murder 
upon the high seas, 

The prisoner, he continued, had formed one of 
the crew of the brig Statia, George Hanson, 
master, bound from New York to the Havana. 
During the voynge the master had experienced 
Some difieulty in curbing the turbulent, overbear- 
ing demeanor of the prisoner at the bar, and had 
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once confined him for a day or two below as a 
For this he 
had vowed revenge. Nor had he been long in 
carrying out his murderous designs. A conspiracy 
had been formed between the accused and a fellow 
sailor, a Spaniard; and in the dead of night, in the 
midst of the ocean, the mate had been cruelly mur- 
dered, and the master so injured that he died in a 
few days from the effects of his wounds, 

The mutineers—the advocate proceeded to state 
—seemed to be instigated alinost wholly by the 
prisoner, who displayed a malignity in his hatred 
to the master, which rather became a fiend than 
a human being. ‘The Spaniard, indeed, had struck 
the first blow by murdering the mate; yet the 
whole plot seemed to be directed by, and the death 
of the master was solely the work of the accused. 
After the bloody act had been consummated, too, 
the prisoner had wholly assumed the command of 
the vessel. He had issued orders, calculated the 
reckoning, barricadoed the dying master in his 
cabin, and assigned to the innocent part of the 
crew their duties, threatening them with death in 
case of disobedience. 

But—continued the advocate—their day of 
cruelty and triumph was destined to be of short 
duration. The brutality with which they refused 
all aid to the dying master, and the terror lest they 
should in turn be made a sacrifice, had produced a 
counter feeling on the part of the innocent portion 
of the crew. ‘They succeeded in communicating 
together a few moments by stealth, and quickly 
determined on their plan of action. Affecting to 
join heartily in the measures of the mutineers, they 
lulled every suspicion, and finally threw the mur- 
derers off their guard. On the second night after 
the piracy, the Spaniard having thrown himself 
down ypon the deck, had fallen asleep, when the 
prisoner, for a moment, forgot himself sufficiently 
to go below, leaving the deck in the possession of 
the two innocent mariners and the cook. With 
one bound the boldest of the three, a brave, warm- 
hearted Swede, sprang to an axe and striking the 
sleeping pirate on the head, clove him to the shoul- 
der. At the same instant his two companions 
darted forward and turned the hatch upon the pri- 
soner. The whole was the work of a moment. 
The prisoner saw at once his rum, and begged 
only to be killed in mercy. They, however, bound 
him at length, determining to surrender him into 
the hands of the law. 

In another day they had gained the Bahamas, 
and then falling in with a sail, they had little diffi- 
culty in finding their way to Havana. Every effort 
to save the master’s life, however, was unavailing. 
He died a few days after their arrival in port, 
breathing his last prayer for his absent wife and 
children. 

Never can I forget the sensation created by this 
simple, though thrilling tale, especially when se- 
conded by the plain, unvarnished, but therefore 
more powerful testimony of the warm-hearted 
Swede, who, at the peril of his own life, led the 
conspiracy against the pirates. At times when 
describing the agony of the dying master, and his 
touching allusions to his far off wife and children, 
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-on his ear. Despair had taken hold of him; the 


the voice even of the hardy seamen would ner | 
husky, and scarcely a dry eye could be seen in the 
court. 

But we need not protract the tale. The evi- 
dence was irresistible, direct, unimpeachable. It 
left no room for ingenuity on the part of the pri- 
soner’s counsel, and though they did all that elo- 
quence could do in such a case, it was in vain. 
He was found guilty. 

During the whole trial he had sat with the same 
dejected mien which he wore when he first entered 
the court-room. At times only during the most 
conclusive portions of the testimony, he would 
raise his head, look at the witness a moment, and 
then glance anxiously around the room. Even the 
verdict of the jury seemed to fall almost unheeded 


iron had entered into his soul. Ah! terrible was | 
the retribution fur his early crimes. 

Once more the court-room was crowded to ex- 
cess, But the laugh, the light jest, the merry salu- 
tation were there no more. A deep silence reigned 
over that crowded apartment ; looks of solemn awe 
were on the countenances of the spectators; and 
only a low, hurried whisper at times broke the 
almost fearful hush of the vast concourse. The 
judges were already on the bench. ‘The prisoner | 
too was there. 

Never shall I forget the scene. Pale, haggard, 
with a look of wild despair sat the prisoner, his 
eyes rivetted upon the floor, but wringing his hands 
with convulsive agony. Since he had last stood 
at this very bar, what changes had come over 
his countenance. He seemed then scarcely nine- 
teen; he might now be thirty. Deep lines were 
traced on his brow; his cheeks were hollow and 
sunken; his eye was wild, haggard, and unsettled. 
Scarcely a fortnight had passed since he was tried, 
and yet his face bore traces of years of suffering. 
Well might it be. He was about to receive sen- 
tence of death. 

« James 
« stand up.” 

The prisoner rose mechanically to his feet, raised 
his eye a minute to the face of the judge, and then 
let it fall once more upon the ground. He shook 
like an aspen, and his lip quivered. He worked 
his hands convulsively. 

« Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, in a slow, 
solemn voice, but so distinct that the lowest whis- 
per could be heard at the farthest corner of the 
room—* you stand here convicted, after an impar- 
tial trial by your countrymen, of the crime of piracy 
and murder on the high seas. Of your guilt there 
can be no doubt. You do not pretend to deny it. 
Nor is it a crime of a trifling nature. The law 
has assigned to it the most terrible of her penalties. 
In your case too the crime was attended with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. Your victim 
fell not in the heat of passion—after a fair 
contest in which he had his chance for life— 
and where he might breathe his last amid his 
family and friends, and cheered by the consolation 
of a holy religion; but alone, on the wide ocean, 
in the darkness of the night, when your anger had 
cooled down into malignity, you stole upon your | 


—,’ said the venerable judge— 
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unsuspecting victims, sent one unpardoned and un. 
warned into the presence of his maker, and inftcr, 
ed on the other a lingering, agonising death. Fo, 
all this you had no excuse but the gratification of 
your revenge. Hurried away by feelings of the 
darkest hatred, you suffered not yourself to reflec; 
on the law you outraged—the misery you occasion, 
ed—the fate brought upon yourself, or the God you 
have insulted. You are still a young man, by; 
your youth only adds to the heinousness of your 
crime. Think not that your years can excite pity, 
or procure for you a reprieve. Your crime can be 
viewed only with horror—yourself can hope {or 
nothing now from man. ‘The law has been jp. 
sulted, human nature itself has been outraged; | 
am doing my duty in bringing your career to q 
close, and I feel as calm now as I ever did in my 
life. It remains only for me to pass on you the 
sentence of the law, which is, that you be taken 
hence to the prison whence you came, and thence 
to the place of execution, and there be hanged by 
the neck until your are dead; and may the Lord 
God Almighty,” continued the venerable man, with 
a trembling voice, ** have mercy on your soul.” 

There was a pause. <A deathless silence had 
attended the delivery of this address, until as it 
drew toward the close, the audience held their 
breaths in awe. This fearful silence lasted for a 
moment at its conclusion, and then a deep drawn 
breath from every person there passed through the 
vast concourse. 

For an instant too the prisoner was silent— 
During the whole address he had never once raised 
his eyes from the floor, but kept momentarily 
wringing his hands as if unconsciously. He seem- 
ed stunned by the very horror of his situation. But 
the last fearful words of the judge appeared to have 
dispelled his stupor. He trembled in every limb; 
he wrung his hands with convulsive agony; he 
glanced hurriedly around the room to see if he 
could draw hope from a single eye. Alas! there 
was none. ‘The words of the judge appeared to 
be written: on every countenance. He felt he must 
die, and as the conviction forced itself upon him, 
his whole life was crowded in review before. He 
thought of his happy childhood ; of his early error; 
of his mother’s tears; of his subsequent repentance; 
of the year of quiet happiness which followed ; 0! 
his parting with that weeping parent; of his vows, 
his promises, and how fearfully they had been 
broken. The past seemed whirling through his 
brain. His head reeled and his eyes swam. He 
turned pale, then flushed crimson, and then deadly 
pale once more. He gasped fer breath and stag- 
gered back. A glass of water was handed him— 
He gulped it down at a draught. Once more he 
gazed wildly and hurriedly around, The officer 
tapped him on the shoulder to take him away. He 
could bear it no longer. He burst into a flood of 
tears, sobbing like a very child. Poor, poor boy: 
though terrible his guilt, it was a hard thing to feel, 
that he looked on human faces for the last time but 
once. And such a once! 

And long watched the mother for that absent 
boy. Alas! he never came. Little does she 
dream of his fate—that lonely, tearful widow. 
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THE COQUETTE. 


A STORY OF 


BY HENRY 


Mary Monracve was a perfect Hebe, a living 
personification of divine beauty——one of those rare 
emanations of Mother Earth—whose very brilliancy 
delights as the sparkle of the diamond. Her form 
was of the medium—her face, and such a face— 
Gods, it seems sparkling before me now in its inten- { 
sity of beauty. Long, luxurious golden hair floated 
in lustrous, woven curls above a neck pure as the 
stainless alabaster. Lips of red, paling into the 
exquisite tint of the Indian rose—and eyes of blue, 
eyes that might not equal, but seemed to have won 
heaven’s own sapphire hue. I have seen none like 
Mary Montague. 

But Mary, with all her loveliness, was a woman, 
a very woman. She was a Coquette. I thought 
her cold and heartless, how I wronged her. Well 
might she laugh, and sing, and flirt, for her ad- 
mirers were like the sands on the sea shore—to 
look on her was to love. One bright summer’s 
night, in the warm mellow month of June, I know 
not how, but I found myself at her feet, and look- 
ing into those eyes, the intensity of whose smile 
had won my early admiration—I breathed forth 
the deep devotion that filled my very soul. I told 
her of my burning hopes—-and I sigh as I think 
of it—for I shall never forget her. She told me, 
with kindness, « jt was in vain I hoped, she never 
could be mine—she felt,” she said, “a sister’s 
pure and holy feeling toward me, but she could not 
‘ove ie with that love she felt I deserved, and—” 


me You love another, Mary,” said I, rising to her 
side. 


To | do ” 
What could I do—I turnee away and left her. 








Among the numerous attendants at the shrine of 
Mary Montague was a young, and I must do him 
the justice to say talented and amiable gentleman, | 
Charles Rivers. His love for Mary seemed to have | 
“lmost run into idolatry, and was of that deep, 
‘athomless kind, that seemed to have born hit 
without a struggle into that wild and tempestuous | 
sea of passion, early love. 


REAL LIFE. 


B. HIRST. 


his hand led her to the dance, and whirled her 
through the giddy and entrancing mazes of the 
waltz, more frequently than any other of her flat- 
tering train—deeper and deeper fell the quarry in 
the snare, he was already hopeless entangled, and 
“a change came over the spirit of my dream.” 

The thoughtless observation of one of those Lady 
Pen-feathers of domestic life caused this change.— 
The marked attentions given and so willingly re- 
ceived had not escaped comment—at last it reached 
the ears of Mary Montague, and she determined 
on the instant to obliterate the belief in the minds 
of her acquaintances. Charles was the victim.— 
From this moment her coquetries became the object 
of remark, and I, even I, pitied poor Rivers. He 
hung round her footsteps, and when with as I well 
saw assumed indifference, she turned from him to 
receive the flattery and attention carelessly be- 
stowed by one of the heartless things of fashion, 
who floated around her, I observed he would gaze 
on her more, far more in sorrow than anger— Poor 
Rivers, 

Poor Rivers! long and anxiousiy he endeavored 
to win back, as he thought, her waning attachment 
but in vain, the more assiduous he became, the 
more haughty and distant, and even more gay and 
coquettish than before became Mary Montague. 

Charles felt, and felt deeply—the iron had enter- 
ed his soul—his visits became less, and less fre- 
quent, till at last they ceased altogether. 

I was frequently in Mary’s society, and when 
the door would open I observed her anxious gaze 
in expectation of receiving some expected friend ; 
the quick turn, a smile as of hope would illume 
her radiant countenance, and when another entered 
the flush of disappointment, followed by a paleness 
like the grave, suffused her beautiful features. By 
degrees her gaiety of disposition left her, and when 
the news of Charles River’s devotion to another 
met her ear, she shut herself up from all inter- 
course with her friends. Long, long and sad was 
her repentance. 

I watched her with a brother’s love. Hour after 


| hour she seemed growing paler and thinner to my 


Mary smiled on him, his arm was hers iti walks; | distracted fancy, till at last she was unable to 
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leave her room. I felt she had loved Rivers, and 
that the iron had struck her to the heart—stil! she | 
faded as a beautiful rose fades beneath the warmth | 
of the noon day sun. 

Oh! how carefully I watched over her. I could | 
scarcely leave her a moment. Yet in all her 
illness I never once heard her mention his name 
—she seemed to have forgotten him. It is a hard 
task to see one young and beautiful, pale and fade 
away under the influence of the fell destroyer con- 
sumption; but when that one is her whom you 
yourself have devotedly, hopelessly loved, it is 
agony almost beyond endurance. One morning I 
had called in with a fragrant boquet, a spring offer- 
ing of beautiful flowers, and found Mary seated in 
her chamber reading. She had not left her bed for 
several weeks before, and I felt a joy, I could 
scarcely express, to see her so much, as my fancy 
taught me to believe recovered. 

She told me she “ felt much better,” and thanked 





me, for as she termed them, “ my unremitting at- 
Philadelphia, August 16th, 1840. 





gs * * * *, 


tentions, for which she could never reward me.” 
I took np a volume of Moore, and read to he; 
the beautiful song of Araby’s Daughter, when the 
rolling of carriage wheels disturbed my attention ; 
an exclamation of a bridal procession from her 
mother, led us to the window. Mary leant upon 
my arm—when heavens—the spectacle of Charles 
Rivers, gay and smiling, with a young and beautify! 
creature by his side, flashed like a lightning gleam 
across my vision. 

I heard a deep drawn sigh—and the exclamation 
in the most heart-rending tone of “see mother, 
*t is Charles,” burst from Mary’s lips: I felt her 
weight increase upon my arm—she was dead, 

I followed her to the grave, and since then | 
have been called a heartless, gloomy man, | 
have sought in varied scenes of pleasure, to obliter. 
ate the memory of that dying hour, but in vain— 
the last words of Mary still ring upon my ear—even 
in dreams the scene is before me. I can never 
forget her. 


LINES TO S##*#, 


BY J. T 3 


i maVE not seen thee since thou wert a bride, 
Yet mem’ry oft will wander o’er the past, 
And paint thee in thy beauty, youth, and pride, 
As I beheld thee when I saw thee last. 
I oft recall that azure eye of thine, 
Sparkling with intellect and frolie wit ; 
And see it brighten, or with grief repine, 
As varied passions o’ef the fancy flit. - 


I would I were this moment at thy side, 
To hear the music of thy happy voice ; 
A mother now, no longer stil! a bride, 
The treasur’d helpmate of thy maiden choice. 
Thou know’st I lov’d thee, tho’ I never told 
How deep my passion, nor how pure my love ; 
Some years since then their weary course have roll'd, 
Ahd now ‘t were vain for me thy heart to move. 


Oh, let me deem I am remember’d yet! 
Yes, let me think, when in thy lonely bower, 
>Mid scenes long past thou do ’st not then forget 
Thy friend, thy lover, in that silent hour! 


Philadelphia, August 31, 1840, 





SULLIVAN, 


I pray that time with gently flowing tide, 
May mark thy life with beaming joy’s increase; 
And that the future may behold the bride 
Within her happy home,—a scene of peace. 


And may the infant at thy youthful breast 
Still smile to charm thee in maturer years, 
When passion’s struggle and vain hopes at rest, 

Point upward, ’yond the vale of human tears. 
Let not the thought that I have lov’d in vain, 

And love thee still, altho’ I may not wear, 
Create one sorrow, nor one thought of pain; 

I know thee happy, and thy joy | share. 


And should we haply meet, I'l] not profane 
With mention of my love thine hollw'd bow'r; 
I would not wish that thou should ’st hear again 
What once I breath'd—no! sacred be that hour: 
Farewell! It may be that we meet no more; 
That I may never see thee, fee] thee nigh; 
Yet I'll recall thee as in days of yore, 
And ne'er forget thy sparkling azure eye. 
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ISABEL DE VERE. 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 


Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while ? 


Beat, Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 


Much ado about Nothing. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was on a bright morning, in 1664, and the sky 


' was without a cloud, as a solitary individual might 


be seen traversing the green heath in the vicinity 
of — His dress was thet of a gallant of the 
day, but sadly torn and tarnished. He carried in 
his hand a gun, as if seeking sport: yet he was 
attended by neither dog nor groom. He had every 
appearance in short of being a cavalier of broken 
fortune; for though his proud tread and haughty 
air proved him of gentle blood, his soiled garments 
and want of attendence shewed that his wealth was 





small, 


An hour or more passed, during which the 
stranger had left the open heath, and entered upon 
the old forest of » many of whose gnarled 
and aged oaks carried you back to the days of its 
founder, William the Conqueror. The youth, how- 
ever—for the stranger was a young man—appeared 
little to regard the hoary trees around him. His 
thoughts were far away. Even his gun seemed 
carried more for show than use, and at last he 
stopped, and leaning against a withered tree, was 
lost in a fit of musing. 

“The die is cast,” said he, slowly and bitterly, 
“and Lam a beggar—ZJ, the descendant of a line 
— reaching back beyond the conquest itself. 

hat though my father died for his king, is it 
hot fit that the son of the monarch should shew 
his gratitude by casting off the son of the earl ?— 
Well let it be. Let the usurper reign. Beggared 
= with broad lands, it is all one to Howard 
“\anley, I can find a land, at least, where my 








good sword will win me a livelihood, and if not | 


je a grave,” and erecting his head proudly, he 
“ood as if in defiance of his fate. 

woe words had scarcely, however, been uttered 
me caaeetl before a young lady could be 
an ese ed by a groom, leisurely coming down 
os ioe ao in a direction toward himself; and 
tiat — ad the eye of the young man fallen 
pon her than even his misfortunes were forgotten 





momentarily in admiration of her beauty. And 
she was fair indeed. Rarely had Howard Stanley 
gazed upon a face of more bewitching loveliness, 
or a form of more faultless grace. Her hair of a 
rich auburn, faintly shadowed her pure marble 
brow, which might have seemed cold in its very 
purity, had it not been for the delicately pencilled 
eye-brows, and the laughing blue eye below. Her 
mouth was small and pouting; and her chin coyly 
dimpled. Nothing could have been more exquisite 
than her complexion, over which the rich carnation 
stole at every breath of the wanton wind. Her 
feet were delicately small. As she moved along 
the greensward, her light dress fluttering in the 
breeze, and her curls, ever and anon escaping from 
her hat, floating in its embrace, she seemed some 
being of a brighter world, or one of those sylvan 
divinities with which ancient mythology loved to 
people every glade. 

Never had the young man gazed upon such 
loveliness. He was just at the age to be affected 
by the beauty of the fair stranger, and he could not 
refrain from a half restrained ejaculation of delight. 
Unwilling, however, to be seen in his soiled and 
tarnished dress, he had turned into a bye-path, and 
was hastening to escape observation when a scream 
from the fair stranger awakened his attention, and 
hastily turning around he beheld the cause of her 
alarm. 

Not three hundred yards up the road was a 
short turn to the right, which prevented objects 
from being seen unless within that distance. As 
the youth turned he beheld a bull, bleeding pro- 
fusely at his sides, and with a severed cord around 
his neck dragging at his heels, tearing madly down 
the road toward the young lady, whose scream had 
just been occasioned by discovering the enraged 
beast as he wheeled around the turn, Far in the 


distance might be heard the shouts of peasants, 
and the barking of dogs, as if in pursuit; and the 
sounds, as they came borne on the breeze, appeared 
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only to inflame the beast anew. With his head 
bent to the earth ; the foam flying from his lips; his 
flanks dripping with blood, he came rushing furi- 
ously on, and was already within a few yards of 
the now paralyzed maiden, before the youth had, 
by regaining the larger road, obtained a full view 
of the scene. He did not hesitate an instant.— 
The groom of the maiden had fled affrighted at 
the first sight of the enraged monster, leaving her 
alone, and too overcome with the horror of her 
situation even to move. Gazing affrightedly on the 
furious beast, her form trembling as if it would sink 
to the earth, it seemed as if the maiden was trans- 
fixed by a baslisk to the spot where she stood.— 
The red scarf which she wore had doubtless caught 
the eye of the monster, for he came on, tossing his 
head and pawing the earth directly toward her.— 
Already he was within a few yards of the trembling 
girl. He bent his head to the earth as if to rush 
upon her. All hope seemed over. But at that 
instant the young stranger had gained the opposite 
side of the road, so as to place the maiden a little 
to one side of him, and raising his piece, he glanced 
rapidly along the barrel, and fired. Never went 
bullet with a truer aim. Striking the beast just 
over the left eye, the ball penetrated to the brain. 
The huge monster fell headlong forward on his 
knees, and then rolling heavily over on his side, 
was dead, almost before the report of the gun had 
ceased echoing through the forest. ‘The beast was 
so nigh to his expected victim, that in his fall his 
horn just grazed her fluttering scarf. 

The. cavalier paused an instant after beholding 
the death of the enraged animal, and seemed about 
retreating again to the covert of the forest; but 
perceiving that the maiden was sinking gradually 
to the earth as if fainting, he sprang forward to 
assist her. She caught vainly at the neighboring 
tree for support, and the next instant had fallen 
insensible into the young man’s arms. 

His situation was now embarrassing in the ex- 
treme, but we knew not whether after all pleasure 
was not his prevailing sensation. He certainly gazed 
on the fair young face, reposing on his bosom, 
longer than was exactly required, and appeared for 
the instant to forget that his first duty was to recall 
the maiden to animation. It was only for a mo- 
ment, however. Shouting to the people who were 
now seen hurrying down the road to hasten their 
steps, he proceeded to loosen the hat and scarf 
from the maiden’s face and throat. He had 
scarcely performed this duty when she faintly 
opened her eyes. 

«“ Where—where—am I?” was the first ejacu- 
lation of returning animation, as she looked wildly 
around her, 

« Among friends—my dear lady,” said the young 
cavalier. 

Blushing to the bosom at the words of the 
stranger, and at finding herself on the shoulder of 
a handsome young man, the maiden raised herse!f 
at once to her feet, and poured out her incoherent 
thanks. 

The position of the cavalier might have been 
rendered embarrassing, but at this instant her 
groom returned from his flight, and hurriedly 
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taking his arm, she relieved the youth 
to know to whom she was indebted fo 
vation, 


» by begging 
ther preger. 


CHAPTER IJ, 


In a proud and gorgeous apartment, where the 
costly drapery vied with the richly carved os; 
panellings of the wall, and where the light streamed 
with a mellow lustre through the stained and lofty 
window, were two beings, whom at the firs: sight 
you might have recognised as the Lady Isabel De 
Vere and her rescuer, Howard Stanley. The lady 
sat on a low stool, and the young cavalier stood 
with folded arms by her side, within the deep em. 
brasure of the window; but while the gentleman 
seemed intent only on his companion’s face, the 
lady, with averted head, appeared to be idly gazing 
at the wide prospect of hill, and stream and wood. 
land stretching away from the window of her f. 
ther’s castle, 

Since we last beheld these two young beings 
what a change had come over their fates! Little 
more than a fortnight had passed, it is true; 
but is not the history of a life made up of 
single days? Fair, winning and grateful as Isabel 
De Vere was, how could the young cavalier resist 
the fascination of her company? He had there. 
fore tacitly accepted the warm invitation of the old 
Baron, her father, to make the castle his home 
during the summer months; and so since the day 
of his first introduction to Isabel he had continued 
to attend her in every recreation, riding with her 
to the meadow to fly a hawk, or lingering by her 
side to listen to her voice in some little song, that 
seemed more musical each time he heard it fiom 
her lips. Unconscious of danger seemed they all 
The Baron thought nothing more preposterous 
than that a needy adventurer with nothing but his 
blood to advance him in the world—for such be 
thought his guest to be—should ever dream 0 
loving his daughter. Stanley, too, though evety 
day, he found the spell that bound him to Isabel’ 
side increasing, did not, for a long time, know he 
loved her; and even when the conviction came 
brought with it such strange and mingled sensations 
that he scarce knew whether joy or fear predom 
nated most in his bosom. And Isabel, wht 
thought she of all this? Alas! it is long belore 
woman knows her heart, especially when, for the 
first time, she learns to love, At first she Wo” 
dered why every thing seemed so much brighter 
than of wont when Stanley was by, and why al 
nature wore such a sombre hue when he was a 
sent. Then she thought it so strange that het 
heart beat quicker, and the blood rushed into het 
cheek as he approached; until at last, at SM 
slight misunderstanding, such as lovers always have, 
she burst into tears as soon as she was alone, and 
thus learned that she loved. 

But weeks had elapsed since then, Day by day 
had these two young beings walked, rode and we 
together, untll they almost forgot their relative Po 
tions. Isabel never dreamed that wealth ough! . 
make any difference in the one she should love, !! 
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the eyes of others; for she knew it made none in 
her own; and the landless noble, conscious of a 
pirth even higher than hers, trusted that she was 


1oo lofty and pure to think of his present poverty. 


His feelings, however, were ofien strange and _ 


wavering; pride whispered to him not to accept 
wealth, even from a bride; and a fear would often 
fit across his mind lest Isabel might deem him 
less worthy of her love because he had no fortune 
but his sword. But these surmises had gradually 
died away. Life had been all loveliness to the 
lovers, drinking in, as they did, pleasure from every 
thing around,—in their walks through the old path, 
or through the moonlit glade, or their solitary com- 
munings beneath the everlasting stars. 

But a cloud at length came over their prospect. 
A suitor suddenly appeared at the castle for the 


hand of Isabel, in the shape of a wealthy bachelor | 


baronet of an adjoining county. He came, backed 
by an immense estate, in all the pomp of a gilded 
coach and six. The Baron thought it the most 
natural thing in the world for his daughter to ac- 
cept the hand of such a prize; and signified his 
intention that the marriage should take place after 
the orthodox period of courtship. It woke the 
lovers from their dream. 
S:anley saw at once what honor compelled him to 
do. Yet he could not wholly resist his passion. 
He resolved to lkave the castle, and forget every 
thing—his love and his misfortunes—on the battle 
field, 

But Isabel did not reason so. She saw that her 
lover avoided her, and she at first wondered what 
could be the cause. But when she found it con- 
tinued her jealousy took the alarm., She fancied 
he loved her no more. Her pride was touched.— 
Her tone when next they met was colder than it 
had ever before seemed to Stanley; and he, in 
tum, deeming she was about to desert him for his 
wealthy rival, felt offended. And thus were these 
two hearts on the eve of estrangement, while both 
mourned in silence over the separation. It is 
true that the reason of Stanley told him it was 
better that it should be so, for fortune had placed 
too great a distance between Isabel De Vere and 
him even to allow of hope; but still his heart strug- 
gled against his cooler reason, and he would have 
given worlds that Isabel wore the same frankness 
to him which she did a week before. At length 
he determined to know the worst; for this state of 
suspense he could endure no longer. A favorable 
opportunity had presented itself this morning. He 
had casually met Isabel in the old hall. 

There was something of embarrassment in each 
of the two lovers, They had met daily, it is true, 
since the arrival of the Baronet, but instead of 
Stanley, his rival was now ever at Isabel’s side.— 
Thus days had passed without a single word being 
exchanged between the lovers, except in the pre- 
sence of the Baronet, Isabel blamed Stanley that 
he had not sought her boudoir more; and he 
blamed—but enough. 

Their conversation had not been long, but what- 
ever was its purport, it had called‘up a frown upon 
the brow of Stanley, as he now stood regarding 
Isabel, His lip, too, quivered, though his bearing 
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Isabel was in despair— | 
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was lofty, even to haughtiness. A minute of si- 
lence elapsed. The maiden still continued looking 
at the prospect from the window. 

«Tt is enough,” said the cavalier, with something 
of bitterness in his tone, as if continuing a con- 
versation, whose import may easily be judged,— 
“you are unjust, Isabel.” 

The head of the fair heiress was instantly turned 
toward the speaker. Her cheek flushed, her bosom 
heaved, and her eye looked full into his face as she 
said, 

«Unjust, and why? But,” she continued, her 
pride, after this short struggle, obtaining the mas. 
tery, “has it come to this, that I am accountable 
to any one? Unjust! sir.” 

The words had scarcely been uttered before she 
became sensible of their harshness; and perhaps 
had Stanley not answered her directly, she would 
_in another instant have recalled them, and all might 
| eventually have been explained. But the pride of 

her lover was not less than her own. 

«I do not, however, complain,” he said coldly, 
«IT only asked your stay that I might bid you 
farewell. I shall leave here to-morrow. Have 
_ you any commands,” he added, with formal cour- 
tesy, “ for London ?” 

The first movement of the young maiden was 
to look increduously into her lover’s face, but she 
saw there only a confirmation of his cold, careless 
words. Her woman’s heart, which was one mo- 
ment about to betray all, drew new sources of 
fortitude, the next moment, from the haughty in- 
difference of her lover. The tear that had inyo- 
_luntarily startled to her eye dimmed it no longer ; 
_a proud scorn was on her beautiful lip; her maiden 
| pride could not brook to shew a love which seemed 
only to be despised; she almost scorned herself for 
what had passed already between them; and rising 
to her feet, while her eyes flashed, she said with 
apparently calm indifference, 

“There is nothing in De Vere castle to restrain 
Mr. Stanley. Its owners——”’’ 

She would have proceeded, but her heart rose 
into her throat. It was well that the impatience 
of her lover prevented him from discovering her 
emotion, for she had scarcely paused, before he 
said bitterly, 

“ We part then—for-ever. 
well,” 

“ Stay,” said Isabel, her love almost conquering. 
But her pride did not relent, and she added after 
a pause. ‘ You have a lock—of—my hair, Mr. 
Stanley.” She could add no more. All her firm. 
ness was put to test to maintain her composure. 

“TI understand you, Miss De Vere, and here is 
what you allude to,” said he, untying a locket, con- 
taining a tress of her beautiful auburn hair, from 
the chain around his neck, * may I also ask for—” 

“It is already given,” answered the maiden, 
coldly, taking a similar locket from her bosom and 
handing it to him; though as she did so, a faint 
hope filled her mind that even then her lover would 
relent, and sue for forgiveness, But he took the 
little memento, and although his hand trembled, he 
only bowed formally, and the next instant with a 
haughty stride he had passed from the hall. 








Miss De Vere, fare- 
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Isabel had hoped until now that her lover would 
relent, but with the sound of the echoing door, the 
last dim expectation that he would yet sue for 
forgiveness faded from her mind; the whole misery 
of her situation burst upon her; she had no longer 
the aid of her pride to restrain her feelings of 
agony ; and with a suppressed sob, she clasped her 
hands to her bosom, and found relief in a flood of 
tears. 

«« Cruel—cruel Stanley,” she exclaimed, looking 
at the chain which lately held the locket, “ oh! 
why would you take from me my only solace ?” 


cHaPTer III. 


Evening had come, and the shades of twilight 
wefe gathering thick around the old park, yet still 
Isabel. sat alone in her gorgeous chamber, Her 
delicate foot reposed upon a rich satin cushion, and 
the slipper lay at some distance, as if tossed impa- 
tiently off. ‘The traces of tears, however, were no 
longer on her countenance. Long and passion- 
ately had she wept, but the re-action of hope had 
come again; and what she looked upon at first as 
an irremediable separation, was now regarded only 
as a little difference, which her lover would apolo- 
gise for the next time he saw her. It had been so 
once before, she remembered, though on that occa 
sion the difficulty had only been momentary, and 
they had not even parted in anger. Still she could 
not believe that Stanley would carry his threat into 
execution, merely because she had been proud, or 
perhaps pettish, No! he knew her better. He 
would not leave her. She should see him directly 
and all would be well. With these thoughts she 
descended to the supper room. 

Every one was already there except Stanley.— 
For a moment she felt a misgiving, but it vanished 
as soon as it came. “He surely cannot, cannot 
leave us on such a slight misunderstanding,” she 
said to herself, 

« James,” said her father, turning to an old ser- 
vant, “*have you seen Mr. Stanley within an hour, 
perhaps he is in his room—let him be called.” 

The servant soon returned, saying that Mr. 
Stanley was not in his room. 

*s Does no one know where he is? Surely you 
know, Isabel,’”’ said the unconscious father, turning 
toward his daughter, whose cheek burned, and 
whose heart beat quicker at the question. 

*I—I do—not—really—know,” scarcely fal- 
tered the maiden; but recoilecting how many eyes 
were upon her, she added more firmly, “1 have not 
seen hiin singe morning.” 

At this moment a servant entered with a note 
for the Baron. Recognising the hand-writing at 
once as that of his young guest, he broke the seal 
instantly, and perused the epistle. Surprise was on 
every feature of his countenance as he read, What 
would not Isabel have given to have known its 
contents ? 

“ How did this reach here?” asked the Baron of 
of the servant. 

‘¢ It was brought from the village inn just now. 
It is from Mr. Stanley, I believe.” 


| 





« I know that, sirrah! But Isabel why did you 
not tell me your preserver was about to leave ys 
I never heard of it before. Some sudden busines 
he says, however, has called him up to London: 
and so he begs to bid us farewell, | wonder 
though why he did not do it personally, Ah! | 
forgot we were out this morning Well, Mf, 
Stanley is a gallant cavalier, and I hope before 
many days to welcome him back to De Vere casile. 
We must have him on one occasion—eh ! Isabel 
my darling, but what makes you so pale, my love 
—take some of this wine—you are jll.” 

Could her father at that instant have seen the 
agony his daughter suffered, how soon would he 
have exchanged his tone of joyous levity for on 
more adapted to her bruised heart! Alas! poor 
girl—bitterly was she repenting her haughty pride. 

That night tke pillow of Isabel was wet with 
tears. It was some Yelief, forced as she was to 
hide her emotion in the presence of others, to find 
one spot where she might weep unobserved. She 
felt that Stanley had left her, and she saw now how 
deeply she had loved him, She blamed herseli, 
oh! how fervently, for her hastiness. She saw 
now how the presence of a wealthier rival might 
have affected her lover’s feelings; and then she 
remembered that he had saved her life, and that 
this was her gratitude. Yet even now hope was 
not wholly lost. Day after day did she flatter 
herself that he would yet come back ; and day alter 
day would she loiter unconsciously down the avenue 
toward the park gate. How her heart would flu. 
ter, and her cheek tinge with maidenly shame, 
when some figure could be seen far off down the 
avenue, which for a moment she imagined to be 
that of her lover: and how crushing the despait 
which came over her young heart, when she fourd 
that even weeks elapsed, and still Stanley came not 
back. Her cheek paled—her eye grew dim—het 
step was less and less elastic. Her father noticed 
it, but he little knew the cause. He thought o 
every thing to restore her to health, and at length 
fancied that a jaunt to London would be beneficial 
Alas! he possessed no medicine which could reach 
the case of Isabel. Her heart. was breaking. 

The feelings of mingled shame, disappointmen! 
and injury with which Stanley rushed from the 
presence of Isabel we shall rot attempt to describe. 
He had, at length, broken his delusion—he had 
learnt how bitterly he had been deceived—and the 
conviction of his poverty,—for to that he attributed 
every misfortune—was thus brought home once 
more to his galled bosom. 

«“ By heaven,” he broke out, “ I will not longet 
stay where even Isabel—she whom, fool that I 
was, I dreamed loved me—looks upon me 45 4 
pensioner, No my spell is over. I will bea boy 
no longer. I will leave this proud place—this 
land where my rights are trampled on—I will seek 
another and more grateful monarch—I will carve 
out a fortune for myself or die in the attempt 
Isabel! Isabel!” he continued, his eye suddenly 
lighting upon the returned locket, * oh! how tle 


I thought we should ever part thus,” and his 
haughty spirit melting at the old memories b 
sight aroused, he suddenly paused, and leaning 
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head upon his hands, burst into tears. They were 
the first ones he had shed since he had been a boy. 
Jt must indeed have been a terrible blow which 
could thus plough up his very heart, and yet soften 
his nature as if he had been a woman, But to 
have our early love blighted—oh ! is it not a fearful 
thing ? 

At length he raised his head, kissed the locket 
reverently, and placing it in his bosom, sought 
his room. In less than half an hour he issued from 
it, and crossing the park, entered the high-road to 
the neighboring village. From thence he despatch- 
ed the note, whose reception we have witnessed ; 
but long before it was read at De Vere castle, the 
writer was far on his way to try his fortune un- 
aided in the world. ‘Thus were two fond hearts 
severed ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was almost a year afier the departure of 
Stanley from De Vere castle, when a noble looking 
cavalier stood in the streets of London, and gazed 
around him with mingled astonishment, awe and 
horror. It was the year of the great plague. The 
pestilence was at its height. The whole city, as if 
doomed to destruction, had pt on sackcloth and 
ashes. On every hand around him was fear, mi- 
sery, distress, and death. The houses of enter- 


tainment were closed—the shops seemed to have | 
been shut up for months—the streets were silent, | 


deserted, and in many places grass-grown, and 
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retreating worshippers, was the only person visible. 
But even he appeared about avoiding the stranger, 
until a piece of gold, bestowed on him by the cavya- 
lier, proved too strong for his fears. 

*“ Your honor,” said the old man, in a thin, 
piping voice, which told how nigh the owner was 
to the grave, “ would not deceive me, for the love 
of God. You are not infected ?” 

“TI am not; but it must be a terrible visitation 
when such a question has to be asked,” 

«“ Terrible—terrible it is indeed. The Lord 
have mercy upon us,” answered the sexton,— 
“ What would your honor say if I told you almost 
a thousand die daily, and that the grave-yards are 
full long ago? ‘They bury them now in trenches, 
hundreds at a time. The plague increases daily. 
A neighbor meets you to-day and to-morrow he is 
dead. You know not whom to trust. Even now 
—though God forbid—your honor may have the 
tokens upon you, and before midnight be a corpse. 
| Good Lord deliver us!” . 

« Is it indeed so awful ?—I am a stranger, and 
had heard something of this, but the truth far ex- 
ceeds the worst description,” 





| “1 thonght your honor was not a citizen, or 
|mayhap I might not have been so ready to talk 
with you: no offence I hope, But as you say it is 
an awiul time. Nobody comes here to church but 
these few you saw, and they are nearly all the 
| people who are yet healthy in our parish. Ah! 
but they thin daily, There was one young lady 
here but yesterday. She went home, and com- 
plained of feeling unwell. Her mother tore off the 


i 
| 
| 
{ 
i 


every where around him, in the hurried pace of | scarf from her bosom, avd found the token there. 


the passengers, the desolation on every visible 
thing, and most of all in the closed houses, with 
the terrible cross chalked upon them, and the 
fearful motto, “ ‘The Lord have mercy upon us,” 
written above to tell of infection within, the cava- 
lier saw the marks of the destroying pestilence. 


Long and with wonder he gazed around him. | 


He had obviously just arrived in the city, for every 
thing seemed to wear to hima strange aspect. A 
stranger! and in such a place. What madness could 
have prompted him to enter the infected walls? 
The mien of the cavalier was noble as we have 
said; but it only vied with the splendor of his cos- 
tume, Not that there was aught of foppery in his 
dress, On the contrary, every thing he wore, was 
for that age, singularly plain. But the materials 


were all of the most costly kind, and there was an | 


air of wealth in every thing upon his person— 
Even the few passengers abroad in the streets in- 
Voluntarily lifted their hats to him as he passed. 
4€ was unattended, however, by servants; for 
tiches themselves failed to tempt men into this 
fearfal pest-house. Why then was he here ? 

The night was closing in when the stranger 
reached —_-____ Church. ‘The congregation ap- 
peared about leaving the doors. He stepped up to 
them, bat all shrank from. him, as they shrank 
fom each other. Few as their numbers were they 
Seemed to fear contamination from every one they 
met. ‘The cavalier looked within the church. It 
Was almost deserted. The clergyman had already 
disappeared. An old sexton, except the rapidly 

10 


She shrieked out and fainted away. Well to-day 
the mother too is carried off, for I need n’t say that 
the daughter died in less than an hour alter she 
reached home yesterday.” 

«“ Good God!” said the cavalier, “and is this 

_ indeed true ?”” 
* True as that I’m talking now to your honor. 
/ But that is not the worst. Whole families are 
| sometimes cut off in a few days. As soon as a 
| house gets infected they mark it and close it, set- 
| ting watchmen to guard it and go errands for 
those inside, ‘They allow nobody to go in but a 
nurse. Sometimes she enters, and the house is 
then shut, never to be opened again until the watch- 
men break in and find them all dead. And this 
too happens every day. That large brick house 
yonder last week had a happy family within it. 
Five days ago the youngest child was taken with 
the plague—the house was marked—they learned 
a day after that two more were sick, and then no 
one was heard of inside for two days till the watch. 
men, fearing all was not right broke in, and found 
them all dead to a soul. Oh! your honor it is a 
terrible visitation, the Lord God Almighty have 
mercy upon us.” 

« Amen!’ ejaculated the cavalier. 

« They do say, too, that it is even worse in the 
next parish. What few of the nobility remain in 
town have not escaped. It wasn’t two hours age 
since I heard how there was one family was almost 
all swept away, a Lord something, I think—he 
| staid in town thinking the plague would reach none 
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but the poor. He had a lovely daughter, too—I 
’ve seen her myself sometimes at church here, and 
a sweet being she was—well they say she was 
either carried off by it, or was very bad with it.— 
I do n’t venture to say which. Their names as I 
recollect now were De Vere.” 

«Good God!” ejaculated the cavalier, gasping 
for breath, and almost staggering against the neigh- 
boring doorway. 

«© Why, is your honor ill ?—surely, surely I have 
n’t been talking,” and the old man retreated hastily, 
« all this while to one who is infected.” 

« No—I am better now—it was only a momen- 
tary illness—but for heaven’s sake give me the 
direction to Lord De Vere’s mansion.” 

The old man hastily gave the required informa- 
tion, though without again approaching the cava- 
lier, and then bidding «God bless him!” shuffled 
totteringly away, looking every now and then, how- 


- ever, suspiciously at the stranger. 


And that stranger almost flew from the church 
in the direction pointed out by the old sexton.— 
Danger he appeared to laugh at, for he was rushing 
into the very heart of the infected district. But 
what feared he ? Reader that daring cavalier was 


Howard Stanley, now no longer a poor commoner, | 


however, but the wealthy Earl of Esseldale. 
CHAPTER V. 


Since we last saw Howard Stanley, a great 
change had come over his fortunes. 
England within a few days after his last interview 
with Isabel, and after serving with some distinction 
on the continent, had been received into high favor 
at the court of France. His name spread far and 


wide as that of one of the most gallant cavaliers of | 
the day, and had he wished it the hand of more | 


than one fair heiress might have been his own.— 
But though he mingled with such grace in all the 
amusements of the court, it was noticed that some- 


thing of melancholy seemed always to pervade his | 
- thoughts. 


To all the solicitations of his more 
prudent friends that he would repair his fortune by 
taking the hand of some one of the numerous 
heireeses, whom he had but to seek to win, he an- 
swered only by a faint smile, accompanied with the 
declaration that he should never marry. 

But fortune had a lot in store for him, of which 
he little dreamed. His cousin, who by purchasing 
the sequestered estates of the family during the 
days of the commonwealth, and subsequently be- 
coming- connected by marriage with the all power- 
ful Duke of Albemarle, had been enabled to hold 
the lands of the earldom, against the better claim of 
Stanley, was killed suddenly, without leaving any 
children, within a short six months after the death 
of his wife. As Stanley was his next male heir the 
property once more returned into his hands, This 


‘ intelligence reached him by the same conveyance 


with which came a letter from a friend, who, with- 
out knowing that Stanley was ever acquainted with 


: Tsabel De Vere, mentioned her as the belle of the 


‘ eourt; but added that she had lately been ill, some 


‘ supposed by a consumption, and that a contem- 


He had left | 
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| plated marriage between her and a Baronet, g 
| neighbor of her father had been broken off? He 
-added in a postscript that rumor hinted the dis. 
order of the beauty was a settled melancholy 
occasioned, perhaps, by some unfortunate attach, 
ment. 

On receiving this intelligence, the heart of Stan. 
ley thrilled with strange, wild emotions, which he 
had imagined would never again agitate his bosom, 
Could it be that Isabel loved him? He pressed 
his hand to his brow, for his brain reeled wih 
strange feelings. A thousand things which he had 
once disregarded, or which, at the tire they hap. 
pened, he knew not how to interpret, now flashed 
on him, and as he thought, the conviction became 
stronger and stronger in his bosom that he had 
wronged the heart of Isabel. He determined, a 
least, to return to England and satisfy himself of 
_ the truth of his suspicion. He was now in posses. 
' sion of his rightful domains, and might sue for her 
as an equal, if not as a superior. The dangers of 
| the plague, which had been raging some time in 
| London, sank into nothing before his impatient 
| spirit. He would brave all and learn his fate— 
| 





| Having now accounted for his presence in the 
midst of the pestilence, let us follow him to the 
_mansion of Lord De Vere. 

Night had gathered on the narrow streets and 
thoroughfares of the metropolis befere Stanley, for 
| we shall still call him by that name, had reached 
{the abode for which he sought. And gloomy and 
| dismal seemed that city of the plagve. The streets 
_were deserted; an air of desolation was on all 
| around; the dark, old, rickety buildings frowned 
| gloomily on the night; and dim and faint across 
| the distance came the sound of the city bells sirk. 
| ing the hour. Every thing wore a look of melav- 
'choly. As he advanced the evidences of the 
infection became more apparent, and he soon 
| knew, by fatal signs, that here was the very heart 
| of the pestilence. Whole rows of houses were 
|shut up, with the fearful cross marked on their 
front; while from others, might be heard shrieks 
and cries, rising awfully upon the silence. Scarcely 
a solitary house shewed evidence of life, excep! 
here and there a light streaming from some uppé! 
window. ‘The watchmen to guard the infected 
dwellings stood like so many dusky statues mo- 
tionless in the twilight. Stanley was horror struck. 
All that he had heard or read of these awful visi 
tations had given him no picture half as dreadtu! 
as this, where death seemed rioting on every hand, 
and the dying perished without aid, sympathy, 
prayer, 

Suddenly he heard a low, rumbling noise ahead 
of him, and looking up he beheld a cart moving 
| slowly up the street, attended by masked met 
_ carrying links, which throwing a lurid glare 06 the 
| cart, themselves, and the neighboring houses, £4 
| a wild, unearthly appearance to the whole scene 
It was the dead cart. Funerals had long sinc? 
been abandoned, and the miserable victims of the 
| pestilence, of all ranks or sex alike, were now 
| borne indiscriminately to their last homes on this 
horrid bier. Stanley stood aghast at the sight— 
He dared not look again at that terrible cart, 
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lil 


its still more fearful burden ; but ever and anon as , Would n’t your honor be persuaded to come out 


ne hurried along came the harsh notes of its at- 
tendants, crying as they passed on, “bring out 
your dead—bring , 
came over him. He rushed madly away in an- 
other direction, but the same. cry pursued him as 
he flew. He would have stopped his ears to the 
<ummons, but he could not shut it out, for still 
ever and anon, he heard on the night the awful 
sound “bring out your dead.” And _ years after 
that ery would at times ring through his ears, alike 
in the dance, at the council board, or even on the 


field of battle. 


He never knew how he reached the abode of | 


Lord De Vere, but at length he stood beneath its 
massive portal. Suddenly he remembered Isabel. 

She might be herself dying. A new feeling 
seized him—he thought no more of the general 
inisery—it was only for one he cared now.— 
Thundering loudly at the portal, he stood vreath- 
less and impatient waiting for admission. 

Five minutes past and there was no reply. He 
remembered then that there were no watchmen 
before the door, as in the case of every infected 
house, and he had heard from the old sexton that 
the pestilence was in the family. Could Isabel 
be dead? His cheek blanched and his limbs trem- 
bled. He thundered again for admission—a_ hol- 
low sound echoed within. He looked wildly up 
and down the street, but not a living being was in 
sight. Every house in the vicinity appeared to be 
closed, either from the death or flight of its in- 
habitants. A solitary lamp or two glimmered 
faintly in the distance. Still no answer came to 
the reiterated summons of Stanley. He became 
mad with fear, Unable longer to endure his sus- 
pense, and satisfied that the mansion was deserted, 
he was about rushing to obtain assistance of the 
authorities to break open the door, when a voice 
was heard behind him. It was that of a watch- 
man, 

“Would your honor wish to know something 
about this ere house ?” said the man, * because if 


| you be a relation or any thing like that I could tell 


ye about it all.” 

“For God’s sake then be quick,” said Stanley, 
slipping a piece of gold into his hand. 
Pb its not much yer honor, only they ’re all 
dea ” 

“ My God,” was all the young earl could gasp. 

“Why as to that, maybe not quite all, your 
honor—so don’t take on so. But the young lady, 
her that was called so beautiful at court, she be 
dead to a certainty, and so be most all the servants 
—but the rest, with the old lord, left the house 
secretly somehow, leaving every thing, even to the 
Corpses behind them. 1 guess he, too, got taken 
aad went wild. Sometimes they do that, your 
honor knows, and run up and down the city and the 
country, for hours, or even days, until they jump 
into the river and are drowned, or lay down and 
die in the streets. Rich and poor it makes no 
difference, and its just as likely as not that has 
happened to the old lord, Howsume’er the house 
7 shut up these two days by order of the authori- 
“es, and this whole street be the worst in the city. 


out your dead.” A sickness | 








of it—it be a mortal quick place to catch the 
plague in,” 

The young earl stared wildly at the watchman 
an instant; passed his hand across his brow as if 
to recall his reeling faculties, and then without 
answering a word, he drew his hat over his brow 
and walked down the street. His companion 
looked after him as he vanished in the twilight. 

‘“ Ah! he be mortal sorrowful, almost distracted, 
poor man. But such things happen every day, 
though few give me such broad pieces as this,” 
and with these words the man returned to his post, 
apparently heedless himself of danger, and still as 
selfish as in times of universal health. 


cuaPrer VI. 


Nearly a month had passed since the date of 
the last chapter. The plague was subsiding in 
London, though its daily victims were still almost 


countless, But it is not with the metropolis we 
have to do. Let us change the scene to the castle 
of De Vere. 


It was a bright, beautiful morning, such a one as 
that on which Stanley had first entered that old park, 
when he entered it again, but with how different 
feelings. Then all appeared fair before his eyes, for 
hope was high in his bobsom—now the chalice had 
been drained to its dregs and he was desolate. 

Since we last looked upon the young earl he had 
passed through many scenes. Driven from the 
door of Lord De Vere’s mansion by the fearful 
conviction that Isabel was indeed dead, he had 
continued for hours in a state almost approaching 
to phrenzy, and had only rallied himself at length 
on the urgent remonstrances of his friends. He 
had suffered himself to entertain the dream of being 
beloved by Isabel—to picture to himself years of 
unalloyed felicity, and all this only to find at last 
that she was lost to him forever. ‘The horrid con- 
viction, too, of the manner of her death was ever 
present to his mind. He dared not think of it, and 
yet he could not forget it. He wandered about 
the streets of the deserted city, apparently reckless 
of infection. It was only when his friends inter- 
posed, and by mingled remonstrances aud entr.aties 
convinced him of the madness of idly mourning the 
lost, that he consented to leave the metropolis.—- 
But though he yielded so far to their wishes the 
arrow had entered into his soul, and he felt that he 
could never feel again the freshness of life. His 
heart was with Isabel, and she was in her grave. 

For nearly a month he occupied himself in visit- 
ing his different estates, striving to assuage his 
grief by constant, ever changing variety. But his 
efforts were in vain. The name of Isabel was a 
spell to break through all his endeavors at forget- 
fulness, and he found that her memory had become 
a part of his being. After the first terrible con- 
viction of her fate, he had ceased altogether to 
enquire after the family. He even shunned the 
subject. But though thus acting toward his friends 


he felt an ungovernable desire to. visit once more, 
the place where he first saw Isabel, and after a 
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few fruitless struggles on the part of his better , 
reason, he set out to Castle De Vere. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning when he | 
reached the neighboring village unattended, and | 
though his face had once been familiar there, so 
greatly had the vicissitudes of more than a year 
affected its features, that he was not recognised 
even by the officious landlord. Leaving his horse 
in charge of that individual, he walked slowly down | 
to the park. His heart beat as he approached the 
gate. A sirange porter let him in. He passed 
along the wide avenue leading up to the castle. It 
was strewn with fa'len leaves, and twigs, and in 
many places grass-grown, from want of travel.— 
He almost regretted not having enquired into whose 
hands it had passed. 

At length he caught a view of the castle, with 
its grey old donjon, its turrets, its battlemented 
walls, its ditch, and its more modern wings. He 
saw that it, too, was apparently deserted. Alas! 
the present owner, perhaps, cared little for it; but 
how would Stanley have cherished the venerable 
pile. A hatchment still frowned over the great 
entrance. He turned away with a melanchly heart. 

There was a glade in the neighboring woodland, 
where a little arbor had stood, and which I<abel 
was used to resort to in the happy days of their 
earlier acquaintance. It stood on a gentle eleva- 
tion, commanding a view of a reighboring lake, 
and surrounded by the green arcades of the forest, 
through which the dappled deer might be seen 
sporting. ‘Thither the young earl bent his steps. 
As he proceeded every thing around reminded him 
of Isabel. Here was a walk where they strayed, 
yonder was their favorite ride. Close at hand was 
the lake on which they sailed together, and beyond 
were the meadows where they flew their hawks.— 
Alas! all was now silent, deserted, desolate. The 
mistress of these fair lands was no more, 

Occupied with the reflections Stanley paused and 
gazed abstractedly on the landscape. Uncenscious- 
ly his thoughts assumed the shape of words, 

« And is this the end of my young dreams,” said 
he, “of my hopes, my fears, my struggles against 
fate, and my apparent triumph at the end? Was 
the chalice only presented to my lips to be dashed 
away? Oh! Isabel, little did 1 think even when 
we parted almost in anger, that this would be your 
doom. Could I but known you had forgiven my 
hasty anger—oh! that 1 had seen you but once 


| suddenly raising his eyes, and beholding 





The ejaculation of Stanley was occasioned jy 
ey What 
seemed to be the apparition of his Isabel, Could 
it be that the dead had come forth at his passionate 
invocations ? He passed his hand hastily across 
his eyes. It was no optical illusion. There gq 
the form of her he once loved in life, within the 


_ old arbor, on the very seat she had often occupied 


beside him. He knew not what to think. A 
strange, wild hope shot through his bosom. He 
determined to advance, and had already nearly 
gained the arbor, when the figure started, turned its 
head, gazed irresolutely upon him an instant, and in 
the next instant he had clasped the living Isabel to 
his bosom. 

« But how came you,” said Stanley, after all had 
been explained, and he had pressed the fair gil 
again and again to his heart, “ to fly from London 
and thus propogate the report of your death. It 
has given me a month’s agony which I would not 
again endure for the universe.” 

Isabel’s tale was soon told. The plague had 
entered their mansion, and attacked one cr two of 
the female servants; and in compliance with the 
regulations, the house was immedately marked, 
closed and guarded, ‘The impression got soon 
abroad that she was herself attacked by the dis. 
ease; and though such had not been the case, yet 
to avoid the probability of it, her father determined 
on flying from the place. To affect this he had 
bribed one of the watchmen to connive at their 
escape. It was effected, and though Isabel escap- 
ed, her father caught the contagion and died in 2 
neighboring village to the metropolis. The melan- 
choly duties of his sepulture had just been finished, 
and Isabel left to grieve alone, when Stanley thus 
interrupted her seclusion. His determination to 
make no enquiry after Lord De Vere, and the cut- 
ting off of most of the correspondence between the 
country and the metropolis, had been the sole reason 
why he had thus continued in ignorance of the real 
fate of Isabel. 

Isabel was riot less astonished at the change in 
the fortunes of Stanley. But she had loved him as 
the unknown preserver of her life, and could she 
now refuse him as the earl. We shall not attempt 
to describe their emotions. 

Jus: one year from that day the bells rang merrily 
out in the neighboring village, for on that morning 
the young Earl of Esseldale, led to the altar 


more before—but good God ! what do I see ?” Isabel De Vere. ne? 
Philadelphia, August 20th, 1840. 
BALLAD. 


THOUGH many praise a laughing eye,; 
And languish in a smile ; 

Grow sad to hear their charmer sigh, 
Who does but laugh the while ; 

Give me the honest, open heart, 
Which but on truth relies, 

That will its very wish impart, | 
And falschood’s arts despise ! 


There are who ‘re conquer’d by a frown, 
And perish by a tear ; 

Whose love is like a martyr’s crown— 
Anxiety and fear. 

But those who boast an honest heart. 
Which but on truth relies, 

Will the soul’s inmost thoughts impart, 
And falsehood’s arts despice. 
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THE BARON THIEVRY. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Tus traveller who may embark in one of those 
large vessels which navigate the Meuse, will per- 
ceive, after passing many interesting objects, near 
the village of Argenteau, a rock, on which is built 
a pavilion, which, at a distance, may be mistaken 
fora kiosk. ‘This rock is celebrated in the history 
of the country for having afforded an asylum to 
Robert d’Artois, and likewise to William Dela 
Marek, who mnst be remembered by every reader 


of Quentin Durward. In this place William medi- | 


tated, at his ease, on his plans for molesting his 
neighbors; and it was at the period of those fre- 
quent incursions that a most redoubtable partizan 
of the Boar of Ardennes lived at Argenteau. Woe 
unto the frontiers, when the Sire Thievry drew his 
long sword, and pointing to Liege, cried to his fol- 
lowers, “ Forward, my brave comrades of Argen- 
teau.” The wall of the old city might be said to 
tremble. The villages were up in arms; the men 
prepared to receive the enemy; and the women and 
children sought refuge in the churches, where, how- 
ever, the sanctity of the altar was not always tTe- 
spected. Fear arose, every where when the pennon 


of Thievry displayed its azure field strewn with | 


small crosses, and divided by a large cross of gold 
bearing five shells qules. Often, wherever this 


pennon had passed, might be seen burning villages, | 
smoking ruins, and harvests destroyed; the grain | 


was scatiered to the winds, and the flocks were 


driven from their pastures by the conquerors laden | 


with booty, and making merry, as though returning 
rom a work of merit and glory, instead of desola- 
tion and murder,—for the roads were in places 
covered with the bodies of the slain. ‘Thievry was 


named the Wolf of Argenteau, and many persons | 


Were terrified by his success into a belief that he 
dealt in magic, and had entered into a compact 
with the devil, One said that he had the power of 
tendering himself invisible; another, that he ravaged 
the country bodily as a wolf; a third, that whenever 


he rode out by night a black dog accompanied | 


him; and a fourth averred, that he had seen the 


*yes of this dog emit fire when barking at the | 


image of the Saviour on a cross by the road-side. 
“ly more strange things were atrributed to 


bee! and many the curses which, it was con- 
4 


heighbors talked when they sought themselves safe 


10* 


uded, he was bringing on himself. And thus his | 


, from being overheard; though some one among 
' them would observe, doubting, perhaps, the discre- 
' tion of all the party, «« Well, these. things are said, 
but 1 scarce know how to believe them!’ The 
name of Thievry of Argenteau formed a subject of 
fearful conversation to the surrounding country, and 
when he appeared on the battlements of his castle, 
surveying the scene around, the troops were driven 
_ from the fields; the laborer left his plough; the mo- 
ther trembled for her daughter ; and the father for 
his son; the passenger concealed himself in the 
bushes, and the herdsman exclaimed, « The Lord 
have mercy upon us.”’ When the portcullis was 
drawn up, and the draw-bridge thrown over the 
deep gulph, which served as a fosse to the castle ; 
when his lawless men-at-arms, headed by himself, 
emerged suddenly from their habitation every body 
cried, “It is all over with us; the scourge of God 
is upon us; the Wolf has sharpened his fangs and 
thirsts for human blood.” 

The father of Thieyry died blessed by his vas- 
sals, and wept for by the unhappy and unfortunate, 
' who had ever found help and consolation from his 
charity. One regret accompanied the good old 
man to his grave. He was leaving a son, in whose 
nature the germ of all things wicked seemed to have 
taken root. It was the last thought in the agony 
of death, the only one that drew his meditations 
from his Creator. Bitter tears mingled with the 
last breathings of nature, and taking, in one hand, 
' that of his son, and in the other, that of his worthy 
chaplain, he said, * My friend, watch over this 
-young man, and turn his thoughts from evil; so 
that my soul may rest in peace, and that the male. 
dictions of the earth may not reach me in that 
/heaven where I hope soon to be.” With these 
| words, the good man expired, and left his son an 

orphan in the world, but rich, free, and powerful. 
| As much addicted to the practice of evil as his fa- 
ther had been to good deeds, he despised the pious 
counsels of the worthy priest, to whom his father 
/had said, «Watch over him.” When the good 
man besought him to have compassion on the op- 
| pressed creatures, whom it was his sport to pursue 
with fire and sword, he would place his hand on 
his dagger, and reply, «« Old man, spare your advice, 
| which it is not my will to attend to.” One day, when 
he thus menaced the servant of God, the priest ex- 
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claimed, « Reprobate, I fear thee not; thou mayest 
take my life, but till my last moment will I exhort 
and reprove thee; but vengeance, though delayed, 
shall surely overtake thee.” He withdrew, and the 
Sire Thievry remained chafing with anger. As he 
strode through his large chamber, he continued to 
strike in imagination at the priest, and to mutter, 
“He shall die.’ At nightfall he called one of 
his followers, a young man of good lineage, but 
whose hand had been stained with more than one 
crime. 

«« Hubert,” said his master, “listen with attention 
to what I have to say ; you know that I repeat not 
what I have once said; and it is my wish that be- 
fore midnight that troublesome priest should die— 
should be an inanimate corpse. He who places 
his hand on the old man’s heart shall say, « It 
beats no longer ;’ do you hear? do you understand 
me ?” 

«© I do, my lord, and shall perform.” 

At midnight a slow step was heard ascending a 
tower of the castle, and a trembling hand opened a 
door therein ; the step approached the pallet of the 
priest, and the hand rested on his shoulder. 

«© Awake Sir priest and pray, for your last hour 
is come. It is the will of our master that you 
should die, and I come to do his bidding; arise, 
therefore, and commend yourself to God.” 

The old man replied not, but arose and placed 
himself before a crucifix. He knelt and prayed, 
while the murderer, more troubled than his victim 
stood behind him, his sword already drawn from its 
scabbard ; “ This is the act of a coward,” thought 
he, “ for a young and strong man thus to take ad- 
vantage of one whose weakness is his only de- 
fence; but it must be done. Priest, are you 
ready?” he asked in a disordered voice. The 
anointed of heaven bowed his head, still kneeling 
before the image of his Saviour, and the raised 
sword glistened in the feeble light of the assassin’s 
lamp as it descended on the innocent chaplain.— 
The stroke was mortal, and the blood flew upward, 
as though it sought for justice, and rested on the 
sculptured figure. It appeared as though the wounds 
of the crucified Redeemer bled anew. 

From this night there was no check on the law- 
less proceedings of Thievry, who plunged deeper 
and deeper into vice and guilt. ‘The voice was 
silent which had sometimes excited a slight feeling 
of remorse, as it spoke of heavenly happiness and 
eternal punishment. One day, as he was returning 
from a distant excursion, he saw a young female 
walking in a garden, that was separated from his 
path by only a hedge. He drew up his horse, for 
he was struck by her surpassing beauty, and con- 
tinued to gaze in silent admiration, till she raised 
her eyes and perceived him. She had not known 
the Sire of Argenteau, but the dove soon grows 
aware of the hawk’s approach, and the young girl 
trembled as, with a voice softened to the utmost, he 
addressed her. 

“ Fairest of all the fair flowers, by which you 


are surrounded, tell me for whom do you so care. | 


fully arrange that bouquet? Is it for some favored 
lover that you pluck your choicest blossoms ?” 
«“ Ah, no! chevalier, these are for my dear and 
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noble mother; this is her birthday, and jt js to 
honor her that I seek my fairest flowers,” 

“ Fair creature,” said the reckless libertine, « will 
you be my well-beloved? I have a garden more 
brightly furnished than your own, and a domain 
over which you shall be mistress, even as over 
one who will wait on you with tenderness and 
fidelity.” 

“It is not possible,” replied the girl, faltering jn 
voice, yet determined to be bold, « there is no Jon. 
ger justice or faith in the world. Success attends, 
homage is given to the Sire Thievry, who is the 
most wicked of men. I will, therefore, retire from 
such a world, and find peace in a convent.” A 
mingled sensation of fear and self-applause took 
possession of the pretty Adele as she uttered these 
words, and saw the Sire ride off toward his castle 
on the rock. 

Irritated, yet admiring, Thievry climbed the rock, 
and gained his stronghold. He sent for the man 
who had so readly sacrificed the priest. 

“ Hubert,” said he, “I have this day seen a 
young girl more lovely than any who have yet 
gained my admiration. In a garden, near the 
banks of the Meuse, she was gathering flowers, 
herself more beautiful than any rose of her bouquet, 
I am enamoured of this girl, and must possess her; 


.she speaks of retiring to a convent, but if she climb 


this rock, and find my castle a retreat, a rich re- 
ward shall be yours !” 

“ It shall be so;” replied Hubert, “ the damsel 
shall enter this castle, if all the powers of light and 
darkness stood on the rock to oppose it. My lord, 
ere three days be past, you shall hear the voice of 
your servant crying from the rock, ‘Open the 
castle-gates to admit the young beauty from the 
banks of the Meuse.’” 

And the man-at-arms descended to the river, and 
sought the abode of Adele, as indicated to him by 
his master. But as he went, strange misgivings 
took possession of his mind, and visions of the 
dead seemed to intercept him in his way. Some- 
times, it was the form of his mother, who had died 
of grief for her son’s misdeeds ; and then the figure 
of the good priest rose before him, even as he ap- 
peared on that night, when he had slain him before 
the cross—a deed so impious as to admit no hope 
of pardon. Night came, and disguised as a monk, 
he knocked at the door of Adele’s abode, and asked 
hospitality in the name of Christ; but a sickening 
sensation seized him when the fair girl appeared to 
minister to his necessities ; she looked like an angel, 
whom heaven had vouchsafed for awhile to earth, 
and the man of sin trembled before her. To his 
disordered sight, a flaming sword seemed interposed 
between him and Adele, and no longer able to sup- 
port the intensity of his newly awakened feelings, 
he sank senseless at her feet. 

During the night, repose came to re-assure him; 
the happiness and innocence of his early life came 
freshly to bis memory, and strongly reproached him 
for the guilt of his later years; gentle memore 
arose to soften his heart, and divert him from his 
purpose. ‘The purity and holiness, which appear’ 
in the countenance of Adele, had charmed aw) 


; Be. : he 
| his evil intentions toward her. On the morrow, 
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contessed the iniquitous purpose for which he had 
entered the house, and the promise he had made to 
jis master. Adele, in an agony, threw herself into 
her mother’s arms, exclaiming, “Oh, my mother, 
hasten to place me in a convent, that I may be 
saved from this wicked man.” But a rumor had 
soon spread among the people that one of the 
Wolf's followers had come singly among them, and 
a crowd soon assembled around with staves and 
clubs, Surrounding the house, they demanded that 
the wretch should be given up to their vengeance, 
while an old man of the party declared that he 
would be the sole avenger, for he had lost both 
sons and daughters, ‘The others cried, * be it so,” 
until a young man, who had sought the hand of 
Adele, appeared among them, and to his advice and 
orders they submitted. 

« Mercy, mercy, good Sir,” cried the false monk, 
«save my life, and I will deliver into your hands 
the man, whose servant I am. Give me liberty, 
and I will make a barefooted pilgrimage for the 
expiation of my sins.” 

« Lead us, then, to where we may secure your 
infamous master, and if you faithfully perform this 
promise you shall depart safe and free !” 

The repentant Hubert deceived not the young 
chevalier, but led him, with the armed crowd, 
through unfrequented paths to the vicinity of the 
castle. The people were concealed under the 
brushwood on the rock, while the man-at-arms 
went forward, alone, shouting, “open your gates, 
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my lord, and come forth to meet the beauty from 
the banks of the Meuse.” 

Thievry came forth, alone, expecting to receive 
this desired booty, but he was quickly surrounded, 
and secured by his ill-used neighbors. . He was 
taken to some distance, and then desired to confess 
his sins, as death awaited him. A priest approach- 
ed, but the Lord of Argenteau heeded him not ; he 
had lived an atheist, and would die the same. The 
old man again advanced, who had claimed to be 
executioner, and Thievry shuddered when he beheld 
the man, whom he had dishonored, and rendered 
childless. But the feeling passed away, and he 
cried, as he bowed down before him, “ Strike.”— 
The axe was raised, and, in an instant, the head of 
the oppressor rolled on the turf; it was then placed 
on a pike, and the shield of Thievry reversed be- 
neath it, while his azure pennon was degraded to 
the earth by the indignant multitude. 

Tranquillity was now restored to the adjacent 
country ; the people were safe in their homes, and 
their priests could perform their sacred offices free 
from insult. The fair Adele, too, found courage to 
put faith in man, and gave her hand to the brave 
chevalier, who had assisted to rid the world of that 
iron-hearted baron, who at this distant period is still 
spoken of. The traveller, who now passes the rock 
of Argenteau, may observe a ruin calm and pictur- 
esque. He may wish to climb the rock in order to 
obtain a nearer view of the Wolfs Castle, but the 
voice of Thievry seems to say, “ traveller, pass on.” 


I. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


BY C, THERESA CLARKE, 


Wuere are they? Where are they? Those bright links | Beneath the starry eyes of night, and aye, were heard in 


of the past ? 


So fair indeed, so fleeting, yea, I knew they might not 
last! 


Where are they? Where arethey? Hope wovea golden | 


chain, 


D . . 
“it itis sundered, and alas! may not be joined again, 


We parted! We parted! and oh! the parting words, 


If true, and constant-hearted, rose, like song of summer 
birds; 


Rose, ]j 
ose, like prayer from off the altar, where holy vows are | 


given, 


Springfield, August 12, 1840. 


heaven! 


They come not! They come not! across the deep, dark 
main, 

The early-loved and unforgot, will ne’er retarm again ; 

For Death hath set his icy seal upon each sleepers brow, 


| And echo only answereth back, where are they? even 


now. 


I languish! I languish! and pour the plaint of wo,— 
Unheeding the soul’s anguish, stern duty sayeth no! 
Then hush, heart! thy beating, while in spirit hasting on, 
I follow! I follow! where my precious ones have gone, 
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‘““Once more upon the 
And the waves bound 
That knows his rider. 


Tue appointed time at length came for the ap- 
pearance of old Hannibal, yet moment after mo- 
ment, and hour after hour passed, and he came 
not. I knew not what to think. Could he have 


betrayed us to the pirates? ‘The suspicion, though 


opposed to all my knowledge of his character, 
grew stronger as the tide rose, and he still did 
not make his appearance. ‘The threat of the pi- 
rates dwelt in my memory. If not rescued before 


morning, we should meet an ignominious death, | 


and that, too, without hope of rescue. The blood 
chilled at my heart when I reviewed our situation. 


My companions sat silently around the room, some > 


unquietly gazing at the door, as if our executioners 
were already coming ; some moodily looking at the 
patch of sky discernible through the casement, at 
which I had stood when conversing with the 
negro, and all anxiously watching to catch the 
slightest sound which might betoken the approach 
of our expected deliverer. But save the sluggish 
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waters! yet once more! 
beneath me as a steed 


Welcome to their roar!” Childe. Harold, 


THE ESCAPE. 


Few words were said until the whole of ou 
‘company had silently reached the ground, when 
_ turning to our guide, I asked him in a whisper 
| whither we were bound. 

| «Dis way—massa—” said he, looking up a 
/moment, at the now obscured moon, and then 
leading us through a thick grove of mango trees. 
| We followed breathlessly, fearful at every step lest 
we should be detected by the sentinels posted at 
intervals around the huts, which we could just see, 
_dark and shadowy to the right, while the delicate 
tracery of the brig was painted fainter than a 
spider’s web, upon the dusky background. But 
| happily there was no alarm. 

| «Me been waiting for de moon to go behind 
| him cloud all dis time, but him berry much like my 
| old wife I hab long time ago—for he always hab 
/his own way, ha! ha!—but we now ’scape dem 
‘dam pirates, and please God me neber hab anyting 
| to do wid dem again.” 


ripple of the waves in the lagoon, or the rustle of | Our road lay through an almost impenetrable 


the heavy foliage of the mango, we could distin- 
guish nothing. 

At length it was three o’clock. Hope was 
almost gone. For more than an hour I had stood 
beside the window, cautiously screened from obser- 
vation from without, though able to discern the 
approach of any one desirous of addressing us at 
the casement, but now, worn out with watching, 


and hopeless of succor at this late hour, I was | 


about retiring when I heard a low whisper outside. 
‘Hark dere—massa—old Hannibal here at 
last,” said a well known voice under the window. 
So painfully acute was the hearing of my com- 
panions that every man started to his feet at once. 
I beckoned to them to remain quiet, while I an- 
swered the negro. 
«Ts every thing ready? How shall we escape ?” 
«“ Must git out of dis window old Hannibal sus- 
pec—-he hab bring dis rope to slide down wid—will 
massa make him fast ?” 


‘thicket, and though our flesh was ofien sadly lace- 
rated by the thorns, we pushed on with the cob- 
sciousness that life was before and death behind 
us, old Hannibal keeping up his loquacity, and 
forcing many a loud laugh from us as we got farther 
and farther from the pirate’s haunt. At length we 
| reached the shore, after an hour’s hard struggle, 
during which we had come about three miles— 
The negro had selected it as the most easy poll 
of embarkation, knowing, moreover, that a barge 
was always kept secreted there in a thick grove 
near the shore. With light hearts we sprang 1.— 
'I took the helm. The men seized the oars, 40 
| with a hearty, though involuntary cheer, we shot 
out into the bay. 

Never shall I forget my sensations when Wt 
| rounded the cape at the foot of the estuary, " 
_in the full, unclounded light of the moon, beheld the 
‘frigate lying to in the offing, while the schoone! 
‘was discernible a short distance on her thither 
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| Captain Henley would have followed me, but a 
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quarter, looking like some fairy barque, half seen 
n the shadowy light. We were free. There was 
the flag of my country, our danger and privations 
were over, and a few moments more would place 
us, unfettered, on the deck of the avenging ship.— 
The excitement of my own mind was shared by 
the men, and the barge shot along beneath their 
sturdy arms with a velocity rivalling the elevation 
of their feelings. We were soon under the quarter 
of the frigate. 

« Boat ahoy!” came sailing on the breeze from 


« Prisoners escaped from the pirates,” I shouted 
vack, scarcely knowing what answer to make. 

«Come to under the quarter,” answered the 
voice, and directly afterward, by the tap of the 
drum, and the rating of musketry, borne faintly 
to us across the night, we learned that the mari- 
ners were mustering on deck. A few vigorous 
strokes brought us to the side of the man-of-war. 
I was on deck almost as soon as we touched.— 





marine ordered him back into the boat; and 


| noticed that several men stood ready with shot to | 


heave into the barge in case of a stratagem. I 
stepped forward, 
“These precautions are scarcely necessary for | 


us, I hope,” I began with a smile, turning to meee 


| officer of the deck. 


«By Jove,” interrupted the person addressed, | 
springing forward and grasping my hand, which he 
shook till it ached again—* by Jove, is that you, | 
Danforth ?” | 

«I believe so, Jackson,” said I, «if I have any | 
knowledge in my own personal identity.” | 

“ But where in the deuce did pou come from— 
not from those cursed bucaniers ?” | 

“ Yes—but here is a whole crew of escaped pri- | 
soners in my barge—let them be taken on board, | 
and I *jl tell my tale at leisure—It’s a long and 
strange one,” 

“Tt must be, by the tongs of St. Dunstan,” an- | 
swered the lieutetiant, as we walked aft together. 

I will not detail the surprise of the old commo- 
dore, or my late officer, Captain Drew, or of the 
whole ward-room mess at my adventures, since 
the parting of the two schooners in that fearful 
squall, 

They had news almost as strange, however, to 
tell me, and it was that peace had been declared. 
hey were now on a return cruize to the United 
States, when falling in with the piratical brig, they | 
had determined to follow and ferret out her retreat. 
The repulse, on the preceding evening, had only 
inflamed the squadron, and an attack was contem- 
— by a much larger force, on the ensuing | 
hight, , 

“ You have just returned upon us, and so unex- 
pectedly that you are entitled,” said the old com. | 
modore, as he, with Captain Drew, the English 


officer and myself, sat at breakfast in his cabin, 
“to some repose, 





However, if you would prefer | 
a brush against these rascals, your post as lieuten- | 
ant of the Storm, will give you the command of a | 
Yat in the contemplated attack. We have not yet | 
“ssigned the separate commands, and your coming | 


| come up. 
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will not interfere with any one,” and he looked me 
full in the face. 

I thought a moment of the pirate captain’s hos- 
pitality to myself personally, but recollecting that I 
might, perhaps, be of service to him in case we 
were victorious, and feeling a strange interest to 
learn something of his history, I determined to go. 

« Just as I thought,” answered the commodore, 
when I had signified my choice, “ and now, gen- 
tlemen, let us visit Mr. Sands—poor fellow, he is 
sadly wounded,” and with these words he led the 
way to the couch of the sick lieutenant. 

During the day, however, the plan of attack was 
altered, the commodore determining to begin it 
early in the evening. For this purpose our party 
was divided into two parts, one destined to pull up 
the streights, and the other to land at the point 
where we had embarked, and following the same 
path by which we had escaped, to surprise the pi- 
rates. In order, however, to drive in the look- 
outs, who were plainly visible reconnoitering from 
the cape of the estuary, it was determined that the 
whole party should set out at sunset together, when, 
after having effected this primary purpose, the two 
divisions should separate. 

The sun was just sinking behind the low, sandy 
island, when we left the little squadron with three 
hearty cheers, and pulling rapidly for the outer 
cape soon saw the light skiff of the loox-out seud- 
ding away up the bay like a sea-gull on the wing. 
In a short time it disappeared in the streight, when, 
lying to on our oars to receive our final orders, 
and then silently bidding adieu to our comrades, 
the two boats destined for the surprising party, one 
of which was under my command, shot rapidly 


across the estuary. 


Evening had closed in before we lost sight of 


_the coast, and the shadowy outline of the little 


sjuadron formed a prominent background as, enter- 


_ing a thick grove upon our right, we began our 


slent march. Each man was ordered to recon- 
noitre his arms, when we proceeded at a rapid pace. 

“ Hist,” said Lieuteant to me, as we ap- 
proached, undetected, after an hour’s march, the 
grove of trees into which Hannibal had first plung- 
ed on the night before, « hist—was that a man’s 
voice ?” 

We listened eagerly for a moment, but could 
distinguish nothing. All was still. The stars 
glimmered faintly through the thick mango leaves, 
and by their light I could see the determined faces 
of our brave fellows, as they stood motionless in 
the shadowing twilight. A light breeze rustled 
through the leaves overhead, while the hum of an 
insect was occasionally heard. Now and then the 
dull splash of the neighboring surf came borne on 
the night breeze to the ear. But all else was still. 
Well was it that the bucaniers dreamed not of the 
ambuseade so nigh them, or we might have been 
sacrificed to their fury before our companions could 
We had expected them at this very mo- 
ment, but some unavoidable delay had detained 
them, Our situation was perilous in the last de- 
gree. ‘To advance unassisted to the attack would 
be certain ruin, while to wait for our comrades 
was little less dangerous. ‘There was no alterna. 
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tive, however. The order was passed in a whisper 
down the line, and each man involuntarily feeling 
his weapon, we paused under that leafy canopy to 
await the expected attack from the streights. 

« Hark !—there they go—but how the deuce 
can the fighting be in that quarter?” said my supe- 
rior to me, as a sharp firing was heard upon our 
right. 

«« They are carrying the battery,” said I, as the 
conviction flashed upon me, that a desperate stand 
had been made by a strong party there, who were 
now contending with our colleagues. 

« What shall we do?” whispered the lieutenant 
to me, **by G—,I shall hardly be able to keep 
myself in and obey ovders, much less the men.” 

«“ We must do it though—keep cool here,” said 
I, to my own crew, “ wait till the order is given— 
keep cool.” 

The men stood for nearly five minutes impa- 
tiently chafing at their restraint, fingering their 
weapons as if they could scarcely keep themselves 
from rushing forth from their covert and joining in 
the melee. At the end of that time, however, the 
firmg ceased below—a few straggling shots only 
followed—then a cheer rung out lustily from the 
frigate’s boats, and in another instant the defeated 
pirates were heard rushing pell-mell through the 
underwood toward us. ‘Their path lay directly 
across our hiding place—a moment's delay would 
bring them upon us. Farther concealment was 
impossible. We determined to take advantage 
therefore of our position, and by charging them in 
time to convert their flight into a rout. 

“ Ready—to your places my men—all ready.” 

A low muttered “aye, aye, sir,” passed growling 
along our line of sea-dogs; and in another moment 
a band of about fifty pirates came marching swiftly 
but steadily right across our front. The starlight 
just betraying their frowning countenances, bloody 
garments, and ghastly weapons, revealed to us the 
desperate character of their late contest ; but if any 
other evidence had been wanting, it would have 
been affored in the presence of large numbers of 
wounded men, supported, and even carried by their 
comrades. It was a breathless instant when they 
emerged into the light, a short distance ahead of 
us. The leaders rapidly traversed our front. But 
scarcely had one half of their followers passed when 
the lieutenant shouted, 

«“ Charge—follow me,” and, like an avalanche, 
our little band swept down upon the flanks of the 
foe. Never was a rout so complete. Pierced in 
the centre, taken completely by surprise, burdened 
with their wounded companions, dispirited by their 
late defeat, the pirates made scarcely any resistance, 
but broke and fled, our whole party pursuing them 
at the top of our speed, and cheering lustily as they 
drove them before them. The slaughter was ter- 
rible. After a short time a few of the most des- 

perate attempted to rally; but they might as well 
have made the endeavor at the cannon’s mouth. 
Our men gave no quarter, as none was asked,— 
Onward we pushed, over fallen timber, through 
tangled morasses, along the wide arcades of the 
forest, with an enthusiasm only equalled by the 
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end of the grove, and burst upon the encamp. 
ment. 

I have forgot to mention that with the exception 
of a few huts, there were no habitations whatever 
around. A kind of fort, however, stood near the 
shore. This would afford a shelter to the pirates, 
and thither they all rushed madly, our brave fellows 
pursuing them as rapidly in the rear. I had buy 
time to see, at a short glance, that our boats were 
already opening their fire on the brigantine. We 
had, therefore, nothing to contend with but the 
routed pirates, now reduced to half their number, 
and those of their companions who might be within 
the fort. ‘These thoughts had just flashed through 
my mind, when a volley came rattling on our rear 
from the fort. 

« On—on—dash up my brave fellows and enter 
pell-mell with the scoundrels,” I shouted. 

And on we went. Already we were mingled 
with the flying foe. The door was gained. Those 
within rallied around it, to favor the entrance of 
their friends. I dashed forward. Taffrail was 
close behind, and several powerful fellows around, 
At this a huge, brawny, black-haired freebooter 
sprang out of the entrance and levelled a blunder. 
buss, Even the bravest shrank aghast. A bold, 
daring topman before me paused a moment, how- 
ever, like a tiger, to eye his foe, and then sprang 
upon the throat of his antagonist. As if by mutual 
consent all paused to gaze upon the contest. It 
was fierce and desperate. Now one and now the 
other had the advantage. ‘The blunderbuss went 
off in the struggle, leaving its contents in the earth 
at the feet of the combatants. At length the pirate 
seemed to prevail, for slowly bearing, with his huge 
strength, his antagonist to the ground, he had drawn 
a large knife from his sheath and was about plung- 
ing it into the side of the topman, when I sprang 
forward, and with a blow of my cutlass disabled 
his arm, At that very instant a pi:ate plunged his 
dagger into the topman’s bosom. His hold relaxed 
—his jaw fell back—he rolled over a ghastly spec- 
tacle at my feet. ‘The wounded freebooter sprang 
to his feet, and drew a pistol from his girdle— 
Both of mine had been already discharged in the 
melee, and I thought my last minute had come; 
but just as he had raised it to fire, a flash streamed 
before my eyes, and my huge antagonist reeled to 
the earth, shot dead by the pistol of old Taffrail. 

“I thought I might want the old barker,” coolly 
said the quarter-master, “ give it to ’em, boys—0?, 
press on—press on,” 

The dead man was an awful spectacle. The 
blow of my cutlass had completely severed the 
right arm, and the blood was spouting from the 
arteries like the jets of a fountain; while a single 
black spot at the side of his eye, from which oozed 
the thick gore, told where the bullet had entered. 
The expression of his face—oh! God—I think I 
see it now, so awful, awful, awful. 

But it was no time to gaze idly on the fallen. 
The shouts of the combatants; the shrieks of the 
wounded; the clashing of cutlasses; the explosion 
of fire arms; the curses of the infuriated freeboo- 
ters, and the sharp rattling of grape shot, heard at 
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rades attacking the brigantine, drove every thing 
from the mind, except the instinct of self-preser- | 
vation, It was a desperate conflict. Now the 
pirates yielded in the doorway, and now our brave 
fellows swayed sullenly backward. All distinction 
of party was lost. It became a struggle of per- 
sonal prowess, and the fight was maintained hand 
to hand, and foot to foot. At length I saw signs 
of yielding in the enemy, All this could not have 
occupied ten minutes, 

« Forward—once more, my brave lads—forward 
—bhuzza for the stars and stripes,” I shouted, dash- 
ing furiously into the midst of the dense crowd, 
blocking up the doorway. 

« Forward—forward—huzza for old Marble- 
head,” roared a sturdy fellow pressing after me, 
supported by my brother lieutenant, and the whole 
body of our men. 

The charge was decisive. Clearing every thing 
before us, we pierced the crowd in two, and after 
a desperate struggle, rushed into the fort pell-mell, 
with our antagonists. ‘The contest was soon ter- 
minated. In Jess than a quarter of an hour we 
were in undisturbed possession of the fort, having 
bound the few pirates who had not been killed or 
wounded in the melee, 

It was not till this moment that I could find 
time to look at the situation of our comrades on 
the lagoon, but when I did I saw that they had 
been some minutes in possession of the brigantine, 
and that the American ensign was now fluttering 
from the gaff; while the thick bank of smoke 
floating lazily down to leeward, along the surface 
of the sluggish lagoon, shewed how fierce had | 
been the cannonade on the at of the pirates.— | 

| 
{ 
j 





But nothing could resist successfully the resolution 
of our men. They had carried her decks amid a | 
storm of grape shot, which sank one of our boats, 
and mowed down almost a third of these brave 
fellows. The slanghter had been terrible. Oh! 
bitterly had their butchery been avenged on the 
bucaniers, Scarcely a man of them was left alive. | 

I was listening to these details from a midship- 
man, about a half an hour after the victory, when 
a messenger arrived from the brigantine, requesting 
ny immediate presence there, as the leader of the 
leebooters was dying, and had requested to see 
me. Amid the hurry and excitement of the strug- 
gle, I had altogether forgotten this singular indi- 
Vidual. But L now hastened to obey his summons. 
I learned, in answer to my hasty inquiries, that he 
had been mortally wounded in the side at an early | 
period of the fight, and that the momentary inde- 
Cision, consequent on his fall, by affording our men | 
4 successful opportunity to board, had really caused | 
the capture of his vessel. 

_The dying man was lying extended on the deck, 
his head reposing on a shattered gun carriage, when 
I mounted the side of the brigantine. His brow | 
was damp and pallid, and a settled expression of | 
‘sony was on his features. His eyes were closed. | 
lis mouth was rigidly compressed, as if he was 
‘ttuggling to endure his pain without complaint. 
At times, however, its corners would work convul- 
sively, and a rapid twitch shoot across his coun- | 





‘ 





‘ehance, His throat and breast were bare, and | 
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until within a moment, a rough, though kind- 
hearted sailor, had been engaged in bathing them 
with vinegar. The respiration of the dying man 
was short and quick, heaving his fine chest up 
convulsively, and often slightly parting his mouth, 
despite its rigid compression; while occasionally 
the fingers of his right hand worked involuntarily, 
as if the agony of the sufferer was insupportable. 
As I approached him, he seemed to recognise me, 
for opening his eyes faintly, he gazed languidly on 
me. I knew not how to open the conference. I 
paused irresolutely. 

“You have come—at—last,” said the dying 
man, speaking between his teeth, and with diffi- 
culty, * the game is—is—up.” 

As I knew not what to say I sat down by his 
side, and taking the cup from the sailor, began to 
bathe the forehead of the dying man. 

«I—I wanted—to tell you—that I do not 
blame you for this attack,” said he, “ it was done 
in self-defence—for—my—men—had resolved to 
ha—ng you. I could not have prevented it—be- 
sides—your oath to the service,” and here his 
voice strengthened, “left you no alternative, and 
as a man of honor you were bound to put down 
my gang of—of—it must be said—pirates.” 

« Captain,” said I, interrupting him, « I beg you 
to think no more of this. You are dying—you 
know your situation as well as I do—have you no 
preperation to make for that awful event ?” 

The dying man turned his fast glazing eye upon 
me, and while a smile of scorn, if scorn that can 


| be called which partook as much of agony as of 


contempt, he said almost fiercely, 

«“ Talk not to me of preperation—have I lived 
to die a death like this, with the hope of preparing 
for it now? No,” said he energetically, half rising 
upon one arm, while, for a moment, all its old fire 
flashed from his eye—* prate to boys and women 
of another world. I believe it not—I never be- 


, lieved it—there is no such thing—yet it is a fearful 


venture,” continued he, abstractedly, in a lower 
tone, faintly attempting to lift his hand to his brow, 
‘and who knows but, after all, my mother may 
have been right when she took me on her knee 
and taught me to say my prayers. I have n’t re- 
membered them for years. Oh! God, little did she 
think I should ever die thus. But it is better,” he 
said, after a momentary pause—* have I not saved 
my body from ignominy. But I am wandering— 
what was I saying?” he added abruptly, turning 
toward me, with an eye, in which delirium was 
already gleaming. 

«I am dying, am I?” he broke out again 
fiercely, “ and they talk to me, me of mercy, when 
my hand is red with the blood of innocence, and 
my heart is blacker than that of a fiend. Oh! 
God, what will become of me ?—where is Char- 
lotte?” he continued in a softer tone. It was 
evident that his senses wandered. ‘She was to 
have been mine, but she deserted the younger for 
the older son—she has won a barony. Ah! but I 
was revenged.” 

We gazed mutely at each others faces, while by 
these broken words, the awful revelation of the 
dying man’s guilt was going on. He continued. 
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« How her face haunts me! I—TI, the mur- 
derer. Oh! God, keep her away—she is_ beck- 
oning me—she is dragging me down with her 
—away, away—I will not, I cannot die,” con- 
tinued he, half starting up again, and gazing wildly © 
around him. 

I laid my hand gently on his arm. He looked 
me full in the face a moment, and a vague con- 
sciousness of the truth appeared to struggle with 
his fevered fancies. If so, it passed like a sun 
cloud from the troubled firmament. He was once 
more in the power of the wild fancies playing in his 
brain. But this time the scene was altered. He 
was in the tumult of the battle. 

*‘ Ho! there,” he shouted, in a voice that thril- 
led every bosom, * fling out the black flag and bid 
them defiance. ‘They bave outlawed me—I will 
give them a return. Call all hands—to quarters 
—to quarters—away there boarders—follow me,” 
and raising his arm from his side, as if to wave a 
sword on high, he ejaculated in broken accents, 
growing fainter and fainter, as life ebbed away, | 
‘¢ on—ward—on—wa—ard—on—on—o—o—n,” | 
and with a low, tremulous cadence; a death-agony | 
flitting across his face; a convulsive quivering of | 
his body, his head fell back, his arm dropped rigid | 
at his side, and with all his errors, misfortunes and 
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crimes, the outlawed leader passed to his |ast ac. 
count. 

Save the broken fragments of his history, reyeq), 
ed in that terrible delirium, I never learned i 
thing certainly of his life. Years afterwaid, hoy. 
ever, 1 was told of some matters in the priyay 
history of a noble English family, which gave som 
corroboration to the wild declaration of the dying 
man, and led me to suspect that the younger son 
of Lord , an officer in the Royal Navy. 
who had suddenly disappeared when arrested on q 
charge of murdering his brother’s wife, and whos 
subsequent career was lost to his family, was y 
other than the pirate leader, It was said, though 
of this I never obtained any positive confirmation 
that the young officer had been betrothed to q 
beautiful cousin, before entering upon a cruize jy 
the early part of the French Revolution, and tha, 
upon his return, and finding her married to his 
wealthier brother, he had murdered her in a fit of 
mingled jealousy and rage. Whether it was so o: 
not God only knows. Those who might have 
thrown light upon the subject were either in 
their graves, or protected from intrusive inquiries 
by near relationship to the unfortunate parties— 
But there is a day coming when this, with many 
another dread secret, shall appear to the eyes of all 


STANZAS. 


TO PSYCHE, 


Now vernal life is gushing— 
Health woos each balmy gale; 

But the cheek with Jove late flushing, 
Is wan and deadly pale. 

The fond breast that bounded lightly 
To thy voice, as an angel’s hymn 

Is chilled; and the eye that brightly 
Beamed in your smile, grows dim. 


To the silent eve £ wander 

Till the gloom of night comes on, 
And in loneliness I ponder 

Over joys forever gone. 


August 15th, 1840. 


For memory every token 
Will recall—each look—each tone 
Tili the faithful heart is broken, 
That beats for thee alone. 


Oh! for an Eagle's pinion ! 
To waft us far and free, 

From heartless friends’ dominion, 
To a lone isle in the sea, 

Where charmed by love, life’s hours 
Would all enchanted seem; 





And death amid its bowers 
Steal o’er us like a Crear. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 





TuerE are two classes of men who may with 
great justice be considered, and their separate 
systems exposed, ‘The one, are they, who con- 
fining their attention to the ages of antiquity, 
revere them with such servile veneration, that they 
exclude all perfection from modern times; and es- 
teeming it impracticable for them to arrive at the 
excellency which distinguished these remote periods 
—complain, in the genuine language of cynics, 
that every successive age, instead of improving on 
the virtues and qualifications of each preceding era, 
only degenerates from them. 

The other, are they, who confining perfection to 
modern times, deprive antiquity of that fame which 
may justly be attributed to it, and depreciating the 
institutions celebrated in preceding periods, prevent 
the present generation from emulating any course 
of action but that now adopted, and thus depress 
the activity of the mind from pursuing the laudable 
plan of improving and enlarging the system of the 
Arts and Sciences. 

To prove the fallacy of both these systems, will 
be the object of the present essay, nor will the 
undertaking, it is trusted, be destitute of utility. 

If the primitive ages of mankind, or the infant 
state of nations, were distinguished for innocence, 
and the passions only effected those ends for which 
they were instituted by a benevolent Creator ; if the 
impetuosity of these, exerting themselves to acquire 
ihe ascendancy over the restraints of the mental 
faculties, were not productive of that anarchy and 
confusion which so evidently signalises the annals 
of Modern History ; yet we should reflect that 
there are Certain virtues congenial to certain na- 
tional situations, and that many of the present 
inconveniences of civilised society are derived from 
those very sources which formerly contributed to 
comiort and happiness. The only difference is, 
that what was then only a rill, is now, from natural 
Consequences, frequently swelled into a devastating 
torrent. That it was not so formerly, is, however, 
entirely owing to the ignorance of our primitive 
fathers, not to any inate sense of morality, or an 
absence of cupidity. Thus luxury, the theme of 
constant vindictive declamation, is, in principle, 
tothing more in the present day than what it was 
in days of yore. In the one case, necessity pro- 
duced all conveniences,—in the other, knowledge 
and refinement converted them into the elegancies 
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Nisi que terris semota, saisque 
Tempera defuncta, vidit fastidit et odit. 


Hor. 


of life. And let it be considered also, that how- 
ever baneful luxury may be in its effects, yet the 
energies, powers, and inventive faculties of the 
mind must be vastly increased, which marching 
beyond the bounds of mere convenience, superadds 
thereto not only comfort, but the beauties of orna- 
mental decoration. And indeed any injudicious 
attempts to restrain the active powers of the mind, 
would deprive civil society of many of those supe- 
riorities it at present possesses. Refinement, no 
doubt, was originally intended to produce the most 
beneficial ends—the extermination of the depraved 
principles of the heart, and the advancement of 
better principles to the most exalted degree of 
perfection, was its primary object. But in the 
present imperfect state of human nature, plans 
based qn the most noble and sublime conceptions, 
will be liable to perversion, and the clamor of the 
passions will solace the tranquil voice of reason. 
But perversions, though natural, are gradual in 
their operations, In the first commencement of 
society the avaricious desires of wealth, and an 
unbounded love of power—sources from which 
various evils, the concomitants of civilised society, 
emanate—are not predominant. These only flour- 
ish when civil cominunities and governments are 
established ; when mankind, emerging from their 
natural state, are no longer content with natural 
productigns, but, consulting the elegancies of life, 
explore foreign climes, to satisfy their artificial 
wants ; consequently, where virtue was less assailed 
by temptation, she must have reigned with more 
universal sway. It appears, therefore, that the 
virtues of that age, were rather derived from a 
happy ignorance, than from any predilection in 
favor of amiable principles, 

In the advanced ages of antiquity, when luxury, 
and our unbounded love of sensual gratification 
began to extend their influence, the principles of 
integrity gradually declined, and the same vices 
flourished in those ages, which have distinguished 
modern eras. 

But the penegeric of this singular class of men 
is not confined to those happy days which poetry 
has embellished with such beautiful encomiums, and 
celebrated in such romantic strains, when justice 
universally prevailed—when there was a_ perfect 
unison and harmony between the actions and the 
heart, and truth and simplicity were the genuine 
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122 ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES, 


language of the soul—when pure and innocent 
love actuated the swain—and the nymph, happy in 
the affection of her favorite shepherd, was content 
with domestic felicites, and those favors which 
were the emblems of his fond attachment. But 
their applause has extended farther ; and while they 
have admired the wise legislation, and the lofty 
literature of Greece and Rome, they have forgot 
that the former had the same seeds of corruption, 
and the same vices essentially inherent in it, as 
have characterised the modern states of the civi- 
lised world ; and that the latter, though perfect in 
some periods, yet degenerated from its primitive 
excellence; and that when the legis ation of these 
states became corrupt, their literature fell a sacritice 
to the contagion. 

If the most approved political plans, and the 
most complete literary systems, were originally 
derived from the sages of Greece and Rome, mo- 
derns will with gratitude remember these beneficial 
circumstances. But while we admire the sagacity 
and penetration of these venerable people, let us 
not forget that succeeding times have been distin- 
guished for their assiduity in improving on the 
inventions of antiquity; and that discoveries equi- 


times, would have advanced their felicity, ard Eto 
longed the existence of the republics, 

But as the system which ascribes perfection 1, 
antiquity only, is fallacious, so that which COnfines 
it to modern periods is equally censurable, 

The confining perfection, in the investigation of 
science, or the invention of useful theories, to any 
particular period, is in general culpable; but at no 
time does it more merit censure, than when this 
applause is attributed to our own immediate ages, 
The sinister principles of self-love ard ignorance 
on such an occasion are united, and depreciating 
the virtues and acquisitions of each preceding pe 
riod, ascribe to their own vanity every superiority, 
It is readily granted that modern times have x. 
tained a great excellence in every sphere of science 
—that the beneficial, as well as the elegant, ans 
of civil life, have acquired the greatest perfection 
which the consummate penetration of the patriot, or 
the elaborate industry of the mechanic, can com. 
municate. But as we see systems, which haye 
been formerly embraced as judicious and complete, 
exploded as erroneous and defective, so a succeed. 
ing generation may deem those plans ill conceited 
and impracticable, which we thought reasonable 





valent, if. not superior to these, must be ascribed 
to modern periods; that the investigation of moral 
as well as natural philosophy, the knowledge of 
which was very imperfect in the most celebrated 
years of antiquity, has been generally diffused, 
indeed almost totally originates, from ages of later 
date. ‘The theories of the ancient philosophers 
were defective from necessity : for having no guide | 
but reason, which, without the concurrence of | 
revelation, is found inadequate to many researches, | 
they could advance no truths, nor establish any 
principles, but what were the falacious deduc- 
tions, and imperfect inventions, of this faculty ; 
nor could they be conscious of the errors which 
were prevalent in these, because they had no cri- 
terion by which they could ascertain this important 
point. 

The Romans, though justly celebrated for their | 
military knowledge, yet did not moderate this with 
that mixture of humanity which is the character- | 
istic of a generous people. It was not until the 
period of the Crusades, that humanity was intro- 
duced into the art of war, when the mild and 
benevolent genius of Christianity restrained that 
impetuous ferocity and cruelty, which had before | 
that time been inseparable from this science. 

Though a servile veneration for the discoveries 
of antiquity is in many cases culpable, and repug- | 
nant to candor, yet it must be confessed, that | 
antiquity presents us with illustrious examples of | 
the most eminent virtues; that it pourtrays with the 
greatest sublimity the characters of men who have 
almost attained the most exalted state of possible 
perfection, and whose actions have been an honor 
to the society of intelligent beings. And it is far 
from our inclination not to attribute to antiquity | 
that honor which superior virtue merits. We | 
venerate, with the most solemn respect, those noble | 
and illustrious sages, who dared to oppose popular | 
errors, and vices, and establish principles, which, | 
though contrary to the received opinion of those 
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'maxims, we giadually degenerate from that exct:- 


to adopt. We may imbibe some useful principles 
from the history of antiquity—-we may learn those 
virtues which alone can establish, and those vices 
which alone can be essentially destructive, to our 
national prosperity. Amid a variety of objects 
which will challenge the attention of the modem 
philosopher, few will prove more copious sources 
of delight, or supply him with ampler matter for 
useful reflection, than those awful monuments of 
ancient industry and power, which seem to have 
been hitherto preserved as memorials of a destruc. 


| tive luxury, the havoe of which was felt, when the 


shock of time was imperceptible. How must the 


| American Senator feel for his country, when he 
| surveys the venerable ruins of a Senate, whicl 
stood secure, until fancied good was accepted a3 


an equivalent for freedom, and the Roman legisla- 
tion, weakened by pleasure, embraced the shackles 
of slavery. While the eye is ravished, the mind 
cannot be unemployed, but recurs to the virtues 


which established, and the vices which overthrew, 


the grandeur it surveys. 
But, little improvement can be expected, when a 


| presumptive conceit of our own abilities renders 0s 


supine and indolent—inattentive to emendations, 
and uninterested in enlarging the theories of former 
From the moment we adopt these 


lence already attained, and sink into all the horrors 
of ignorance and barbarism; while, on the con- 
trary, every thing great and noble may be expect: 


ed, when a consciousness of our own ignorance, 
and a modest opinion of our abilities, excile : 
an 


to improve by attention, our natuial defects: 
since we are all convinced, the contracted stale 
of our faculties, in their present imperfect situa- 
tion, will not permit us to arrive at perfection, 
so the nearer we approach to this grand point, 
the more laudable our pursuits—the more col 
merdable our exertions. 
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THE YOUNG MARTYR. 
A TALE OF THE TUNISIAN JEWS. 


Every one knows that the Jews, during the , upper story communicated with a gallery, encircling 
most brilliant ages, and among the most civilised the interior of the building. 
nations, have been a persecuted race. In our own When the Tunisian Jews had been refreshed by 
happy country, we have long been more tolerant | rest and food, the females ascended to the terrace, 


' and just, but in other countries, even in these latter and the children played about the entrance, while 


the Jew of Oran and his guest conferred together 

whenever a despotic ruler has found, or fancied a in the principal chamber. Jacob, pensive and 

pretext fer dispoiling them, _ alone, rested against the trunk of a fig-tree in the 
Rueben Saul was a rich merchant of Tunis, and | court. 

had began to think of retiring from commerce, Saul,” said the host, “ yo. must have made a 

when the Bey borrowed, or rather compelled him | large fortune in your commerce with Genoa and 

to lend, nearly the whole of his fortune. The Bey Malta?” 


days, the Jews have been the victims of tyranny 


had taken the field against some tribes of Arabs, | 
and carried on the war with the gold of his victim. 
Thus robbery, under the form of a loan, brought 
mourning to the home of the Jew, and he deter- : 


« Alas!” sighed the Tunisian, “ I had amassed 


much wealth, but the brigand robbed me of all !” 


« All—did you say all?” asked Ben Asher, half 


incredulous, and tapping the belt of his friend, he 


mined to seek a more hospitable country ; he em- continued, « Is there nothing left?” 


barked, with his family, for Morocco, but the ‘ 


Reuben hastily raised his head, and, in a whisper, 


pitiless ocean threw him on the shore of Mers-el- answered, «Only a remnant; a very small trifle, 
Kebir. Seeing in this, the hand of Divine Pro- but with that, old and broken down as I am, I still 
vidence, he directed his steps to Oran, where a_ hope to do something.” 

lieutenant of the Bey was governor. The family «But your son is old enough to engage in 
of the Jew consisted of his wife—a still handsome business, if you assist him with your advice.— 
women, though sorrow and fatigue had added in | And, no doubt, he is a good youth, wise and pru- 
appearance to her years. Her eyes still shone dent; he will relieve you from the fatigues of the 
through their long lashes, and when fixed on Jacob, world.” 

her only son, there was a sweetness in their expres- Saul sighed heavily at these words of his host, 
sion that found its way to the heart. This only “ Ah! my friend, my quitting Tunis has been has- 
son, and an old serving-woman, completed the tened by a fear that something dreadful might 
family. Jacob was not yet twenty. His coun- happen to my son. I may not conceal from you 
tenance bore the seal of his race, but it was emi- that he has fallen away from the religion of his 
nently handsome; his limbs were finely modelled, forefathers; from the love of the one God and the 
and he was active and supple as the wild deer of profession of the one true faith, which in his early 
the forest: from the general thoughtfulness of his years was so carefully instilled into him. And he 
manner it might have been supposed that, like his has disdained to enter into my worldly affairs ; 


people, his mind was occupied with the method of 
Procuring riches; but far different thoughts ani- 
mated the soul of the youthful Jacob. 

The party arrived at Oran, fatigued with their 
‘wo hours of travel from the sea-shore, and stopped 
at the dwelling of an old friend of Reuben’s, who 
received the travellers with a fraternal welcome.— | 





even when my eyes have become dim, and my 
hand feeble from application, my son has not offer- 
ed his father assistance. T'rue, he has not refused, 
when I have required it of him, but with such evi- 
dent repugnance, that I have abandoned the idea 
of making him a merchant.” 

« God of Abraham,” exclaimed the host, “ and 


The house of Ben Asher was fashioned like those | the boy adds idleness to apostacy !” 
of the Turks and Moors; it surrounded a small « No, not so; for his eye brightens at the sight 


ree court, and was surmounted by a terrace; of an Arab chief, or a Turkish officer; I have even 
‘he chambers, long and narrow, opened on the , surprised him mounted on a fiery horse, and have 
org) . pe “ r a ° 
stound floor into this court, while those of the ‘ been told, though I dare not believe it, that he is 
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124 THE YOUNG MARTYR. 


expert in the use of fire-arms, and has been present 
at the chase of a wild boar. Assuredly he prefers 
the Arab or Turkish language, to our own sacred 
tongue.” 

Another exclamation of anger burst from Ben 
Asher, 

* But this is not all, my friend; it is an unholy 
love which has raised the wrath of God, and 
brought down misfortune on our house; Jacob 
loves a Christian !” 

“Oh, father Abraham, can this be possible?” 
cried the indignant Israelite. 

« Yes, it is too true; a Spanish woman of Gib. 
raltar has beguiled him, Her father is the captain 
of a vessel; he had his residence in our town.— 
The passion of Jacob was too ardent for me to 
hope that I could conquer it by opposition, and 
I trusted to the fickleness of youth; but I was 
wrong: time only strengthened his love for this 
woman, and his desire to be in the company of 
men. So when the Bey of Tunis robbed me of 
my wealth, I suffered Jacob to believe in my total 
ruin, and told him my determination to seek an- 
other country. When I asked if he would abandon 
his parents, he pressed my hand and wept. He has 
accompanied us, but he will die.” 

«« No, Reuben, no; he will not die: a distance of 
three hundred leagues will do much. We must 
pray for him, and omit no earthly endeavor to save 
your son.” 

Meanwhile great events had succeeded to the 
arrival of Reuben and his family in Oran. The 
French==masters of Algiers—had not delayed to 
possess themselves of the principal town in a pro- 
vince coveted by the Spaniards. ‘They were estab- 
lished in Oran, Jacob, submitting to the wishes 
of his friends, had opened a small shop, in which 
he sold muslins and cloths to the Moors and the 
Arabs; and, so unlike was he in his dealings to the 
generality of his race, that he secured the favor of 
his customers. He was strictly conscientious, and 
sought for no profit beyond the means of subsist- 
ence. When he closed his shop at the accustomed 
hour, he repaired to the seashore, and spent his 
leisure in gazing at the points of Cape Ferrar, and 
watching the vessels as they sailed on the bosom 
of the ocean, On the sabbath, after he had per. 
formed his religious duties, he placed himself beside 
his mother, and confided to her maternal ear the 
sorrows of his heart. He returned one day from 
his usual walk, excited and trembling, though with 
no real cause for such agitation, A small barque, 
bearing Spanish colors, had donbled the Cape, but 
he could learn nothing on the following morning, 
except that a vessel had arrived from Tunis without 
either merchandise or passengers. Some days pas- 
sed away, and the emotions of Jacob had subsided, 
When one evening, as he was about to close his 
shop, a female entered, and asked to look at some 
handkerchiefs. It was the voice of Antonia. He 
raised his eyes, and met hers flashing with surprise 
and disdain, 

« Antonio!” he cried, as he stretched forth his 
hand to his mistress, but the deprecating tone of 
his voice failed to arrest the Spanish maiden, who 
turned hastily away, and uttering the word “ Jew,” 





contemptuously left the shop. Next day jt was 
closed. 

A few days after this, Reuben Saul sought his 
brother of Oran, 

“ The demon who has breathed impurity into the 
soul of my son has returned,” said he. 

«“ What mean you, Reuben ?” 

“ The Spanish woman—the Christian—and my 
son will no longer occupy himself in trade, but has 
returned to his accursed habits, He carries arms 
and gallops on the plain. This woman will no; 
love him but on these conditions, and for her he 
sacrifices all, and desires to marry her.” 

“ Marry her; marry a Christian,” exclaimed the 
other Israelite, “and forsake the God of his {. 
thers.” 

Reuben, with many a lamentation, declared he 
should go mad, but his friend endeavored to calm 
him, and proposed consulting the Rabbi. 

“I have done so already,” said the despairing 
father, “and he declared that such an offence will 
be visited severely. He has commanded me to 
oppose, but has suggested no means whereby | 
shall overcome this great evil. I tell you I shall 
lose my senses.” 

The host drew his friend into a private chamber, 
where they remained for some time in conversation, 
and Reuben afterward departed to his home, having 
saluted the forehead of his friend. 

In following the ravine that separates the old 
town from the new, there soon appears a small, 
white house, partly embosomed in fig and orange 
trees. The water of the ravine flowvs musically 
over its pebbly bed, and at even the turtle-doves 
descend to refresh them in the stream. It was at 
the ninth hour of the night when the mistress of 
that house was seated beneath one of those trees; 
a young man, leaning on a musket, stood beside 
her, 

*« Your father is obstinate, Jacob; he will never 
consent to our union; and by changing your reli. 
gion you will draw upon you the persecuting haved 
of your people.” 

“I confess, that I may expect the hatred of my 
brethren, but I do not fear it; I am resolved to 
distinguish myself in the sight of men, Fain would 
I persuade my people to rouse from their apathy, 
and turn their thoughts to other things, beside the 
love of gain. But it is vain. Yet I will throw of 
the yoke, and rise above the odium attached to my 
race. I will seek honor among the Europeans— 
They will not despise me; they will understand my 
feelings, and will not curse me as do my own breth 
ren !” 

“If you will do this, Jacob, I will give you ™Y 
love, aud swear to be your wife.” 

« Thanks, dearest Antonia, and I swear that no 
human force shall alter my resolves.” 

At this instant there came a flash and the repott 
of a gun, Antonia shrieked and fell, bathed 0 
blood, at the feet of her lover. He raised his 
piece in the direction of the sound—another repo" 
echoed through the ravine, and a feeble voice ¢ 
claimed, «Oh, Jacob! oh, my son!” 

A party of soldiers from the nearest post wer 
soon at the spot, and found the young man kneeling 
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netween the lifeless bodies of his father and his 
mistress. He was conducted to Algiers, and con- 
demned to death as a parricide and homicide. He 
attempted no defence, but allowed it to be supposed 
that he had murdered the !ady for refusing him her 
love, and his father for opposing his change of reli- 
gion. His crime was looked upon with horror, 


and it was judged proper that he should suffer on 


the spot where he had been guilty of such atrocity. 
The vessel that reconducted him to Oran, likewise 
conveyed the executioner, and the preparations for 
his execution were made without delay. Almost 
all the inhabitants of the town assembled to witness 
the punishment of so greata criminal. On his way 
to the scaffold, he met his mother, and stopped to 
embrace her. He smiled, but it was the smile of a 
martyr. 

His sentence was to have one hand amputated, 
and his head severed from his body by three strokes 
of a yataghan, so that his sufferings might be pro- 
longed. His hand fell without his uttering a cry, 


August 10th, 1840. 
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and before he knelt for the executioner to complete 
the sentence, he turned to the crowd, and said, in a 
firm tone, “People of Israel, pray for my father! 
| My Christian brethren, pray for Antonia!” The 
second stroke of the headsman put an end to the 
sufferings of the youthful Jacob. His body, not- 
| withstanding his desertion of his faith, was purchas- 
ed by the Jews of the town, and interred in their 
| cemetery, beside a newly-made grave. And here, 
each day, the bereaved wife and mother come to 
_ pour forth her sorrows at the tombs of those whom 
| living she had held so dear. 
* * * * %* 

An old Jew of Oran, on his death-bed, made it 
| known that Jacob had suffered unjustly. Reuben 
_had been the murderer of Antonia, and he fell by 
the hand of Jacob, who had fired off his piece be- 
| fore he knew who had sacrificed his newly-betroth- 
'ed, But, unwilling that the memory of his father 
| should be tarnished, the son submitted to be thought 
| guilty of the double crime, and died a martyr. 


J. W. F. 


PARTED FOREVER. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


PaRTED forever—yes, forever parted, 
The long, long dreaming hours have pass’d away, 
And shadows o’er the fond, and loving hearted, 
Dim the glad brightness of hope’s earlier day. 


Parted forever—words are lightly spoken, 
But spells of fearful magic chain them yet, 
The quivering lip, the spirit crush’d, and broken, 
All whisper softly, we can ne'er forget. 


[t may be—seas, dark seas may roll between us, 
The white capp'’d waves may hide us from the sight, 


But what from memory’s searching eye shall screen us, 


What, what shall hide us from that'misty light ? 


Time, whose dark pinions shadow all before them, 
Whose unseen wing, sweps our young joys to death, 

Even While life’s promises are gleaming o'er them, 
Chey droop, they wither at its Simoon breath. 


Philadelphia, August 18th, 1840. 
11* 


' Yes—even to death, the yawning grave hath taken 
The perishing part of what we clung too much ; 

But in the immortal realms of memory, waken 
The undying essence, Time could never touch. 


Yes—there is for our aching thoughts a heaven, 
Thro’ which the founts we loved in childhood play, 
| Even as the resting place which God hath given 
To weary souls—’t is memory’s quenchless ray. 


There the long sever’d chords are re-united. 
And loving heart's throw off distrust’s disguise, 
And the young vows by love, and friendship plighted, 
Beam with the rainbow tints of earlier skies. 


| ‘Thus let it be with us—parted forever, 
Time, every outward show shall hurl to doom, 
But those bright links, from memory’s chain to sever 
Were vainly tried—they shall outlive the tomb. 
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In a hall of grave and noble proportions ; its 

walls richly carved in * curious guise,” bright with | 
gilded bronze, and glittering in the confused array 
of gems and gold, which characterise the palaces 
of the East; its spacious windows open to the his wide domain? Did she sigh to break the 
gentle breeze of the Bosphorus, which wafted on | 
its light wings the fragrance of “ gardens of roses,” 

which clad its shores: while splendid vases within, dage of its charms? Or did memory go stealing 
filled with the choice perfumes of Araby, mingled 
their incense with the welcome zephyr—reclined 
under a gorgeous canopy, the queenly form of the 
beautiful Roxalana—the Harem Queen. Although wild chamois ? 
ripe in years, the rude hand of Time, as if unwilling 
to mar such loveliness, had permitted her to escape 
his withering touch, and preserve unimpaired those 
charms which, their mistress fondly hoped, would 
place a princely diadem on the brow which had happiness and innocence. 
been once encircled by a peasant’s braid. As she ling eye and bounding step of youth with the wan 
reclined on a richly embroidered couch, a hand 
tapering and fair supported her head, while the 
other lay in graceful negligee upon the silken 
Her auburn tresses, restrained by a | 
single braid of sparkling diamonds, fell in circling | luxuriance. 
waves, curling to caress her Paphian shoulders.— 
Her countenance appeared thoughtful, and her eyes 
of “melting blue,” peeping sofily from beneath her | where she might still have lived in frugal ease 
beautifully arched brow, were bent upon the marble | and liberty, not knowing, and not wanting those 
floor, in pensive mood, or rested with unconscious 
gaze upon a splendid mirror. Her position was | portion to their number and size the freedom a” 
easy and meditative, and the occasional contraction | 
of her fair and lofty brow showed that her thoughts j 
were not of trifling import. But then; what care | she had previously been so vain—they were quickly 
dare trespass on the Harem Queen? The favorite | recalled to her present situation by th 
of the Sultan—of Solyman the magnificcnt—whose 
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BY WILLIAM J, HARRIS, VA. 


Part I, 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the Jove of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 


& * *” * * * * 
‘T is the clime of the East, ’t is the land of the sun— 


Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lover's farewell 


Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 





crescent glittered over the fairest portion of the 
East, whose power awed the most powerful king: 
doms on the globe. Could there be aught she 
wished that must be sought beyond the limits of 


golden bars of splendid slavery ? 
point forward to a throne to free this galling bon- 


back to childhood’s happy hours while yet a peasant 
girl she bounded, free and unconstrained, over her 
native hills with steps as light and nimble as the 


How sweet the memory of early youth when 
care has racked the brain, suffering humbled pride, 
and crushed the buoyancy of hope! 
and only then that we can value and appreciate its 
We contrast the spark. 


cheek and wrinkled brow, caused by “ danger, long 
travel, want, or woe,” and find passion and suspl- 
cion rioting in the soul on which love and cou 
fidence grew, in days gone by, with precocious 

If perchance the thoughts of Roxalana had 
strayed to the scenes of her humble peasant’s home 
| gaudy trappings of splendor, which trammel in pro 
ease of the wearer, had she not been betrayed, like 


the stag in the fable, by the very beauty of which 


sound of “ Alla Hu,” of the Muezzin’s call, from 
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the minaret of St. Sophia. The mind of Roxalana 
was ill at ease. She had partially succeeded in 
breaking the many threads which bound her to a 
tyrant’s will, and robbed her of that freedom which 
she had inherited from nature. She had resolved 
to play a part which would either raise her from 
the station of his favorite to that of his queen, or 
expiate her crime in the sack which would end her 
troubles in the bottomless sea. As a step toward 


effecting this she had been an apostate to her reli- 


gion, and played the hypocrite in one in which she 
had no faith; and the call to prayer aroused her 
from her reverie, reminding her of the painful duty 
of repeating those prayers, which wanted that es- 
sence which would make them soothing to the 
offerer and acceptible to the threne at which they 
were offered—sincerity 


“Heaven will contemn the mercenary fervor, 
Which love of greatness, not of truth, inflames;” 


She had reflected on her situation and each guilty 
step she had taken, stood forth to her mental 
vision, clad in the misty veil of doubtful morality, 
magnified and distorted as objects receive differ- 


of evening. But she had now gone too far to re- 
cede; she had suffered the “rack of an uneasy con- 
science ;”” 


and now nothing was left to accomplish | held so long—then Mustapha—eagle, lion, as thou 


her design but to summon sufficient moral courage | 





Jana walked to and fro with agitated steps. “The 
die is cast,”’ she exclaimed, “in a few moments I 
shall be a queen, the bride of the great Solyman, 
or a lifeless corpse in yon blue waters. The caged 
bird will seek death against its prison bars, or pine 
away for the liberty which it scorns to live without. 
And shall Roxalana value heaven’s greatest bles- 
sing less? Does she yet wish to wear away the 
tedious hours of life, shut within the dim seraglio’s 
walls, groaning beneath heaven’s unrelenting curses 
—slavery, despair, solitude, and guilt? No. Am- 
bition is the stamp of noble minds, and I will 
grasp at power, and bury in its regal grandeur the 
apostate’s guilt, or by its aid atone to heaven for 
my sin by working happiness to millions. And 
should I fear the tyrants frown when a prize so 
magnificent holds forth its enticing richness to my 
eager grasp? 1 have lost the hope of heaven, and 
what have I gained instead? Freedom with noth. 
ing but the name—oh, glorious name, bereft of thy 


| power of self-control, thou art like the captive 
/monarch with naught left to distinguish him from 


the slave, except his empty regal titl—and ye, my 
children, what I have done for ye? Who will 
save you from the jealousy of the cruel Mustapha 


| when he ascends the Ottoman throne? Your 
ent forms and hues when enveloped in the shades | 


mother will,” she exclaimed, as she stopped before 


_a@ mirror, “ these charms have not faded, and they 
_ shall retain the heart of Solyman which they have 


to pronounce the word which would crown her | 


enterprise with success, or failing involve her in 
ruin. She shuddered at what she had done, and 
felt irresolute, wavering in her determination, but 


like a person placed on a dizzy height, she thought | 


it safer to go forward than return. She soon re- 
covered her momentary weakness, ‘The game is a 
desperate one in which success relies entirely on 
the power of a female’s beauty, ‘* whose only arms 


art—a woman’s policy shall more than match thy 
strength, and a step-mother’s vengeance shall burst 
upon thee in a thousand poisoned streams—one of 
us must fall.” 

We must go back a little and explain the situa. 
tion and designs of Roxalana. She was a Russian 


captive, and had supplanted a beautiful Circassian, 


the favorite mistress of Solyman, wno had borne 


_him a son called Mustapha, destined, by Solyman, 


are innocence and meekness” over the heart of a. 


Turk—but if the risk was great it was for a splen- 


did prize. Roxalana glanced at her mirror and felt 
confident. 


Just then the lofty tolding doors opened, and the 
favorite Eunuch of the Sultan entered, 


Bows his bent head—his hand salutes the floor, 
Ere yet his tongue the trusted tidings bore. 


“ Bride of the sun,” thus he spoke, “his high- 
hess commands me to say, that returned from the 


perils and hardships of war, he comes to share the | 


sweets of privacy and love, and dwel! upon the 
beauties of Roxalana.” 

“Say to the Sultan,” said Roxalana, rising with 
pride and dignity from her subzrite couch, “ that 
much do J regret to send such a message to his 
royal ear, since his generosity to me in restoring 
my freedom is the cause of my disobedience, but 
that which was an honor to me as a slave is a dis- 
erace to me when free: nor will 1 bring upon his 
royal head the guilt which must follow an open 
Violation of the law of Mahomet.” 

When the Eunuch had left the apartment, Roxa- 


both on account of his birth and merit, to sustain 
the dignity of the Ottoman throne. Roxalana had 
the address to retain her conquest for many years, 
during which she bore Solyman two children, a son 
and a daughter, 

The place she held in the heart of the Sultan 
might have gratified the ambition of Roxalana, had 
she not been constantly troubled with the thought 
that Mustapha would one day succeed to the 
throne, and then, according to the jealous policy 
of the Turks, her children would be sacrificed to 
secure the safety of the new Emperor. Constantly 
brooding over this melancholy idea, had caused her 
to look on Mustapha with all the ill will of a step- 
mother, aroused by her knowledge that he was the 
enemy of her children, the only obstacle between 
them and the imperial throne. ‘The interest and 
absolute safety of her children commanded her to 
seek his destruction, nor did she want the ambition 
to attempt, nor the skill to carry into execution a 
measure so daring, 

Her first step was to secure an able accomplice, 
which she did by prevailing on Solyman to give her 
danghter in marriage to Rustan, his grand visier, a 
man well skilled in the intrigues of the court, and 
intimately acquainted with the character of Soly- 
man. Besides the power and influence he posses- 
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sed as the first officer of the empire, his situation 
next the person of the Sultan, enabled him to keep 
Solyman ignorant of any thing which would mili- 


tate against her designs, and yet to instil into his | 


ear whatever would prejudice or enrage him against 
his son. Rustan, as soon as he married the daugk- 
ter of Roxalana, entered eagerly into her schemes 
for the destruction of Mustapha, seeing his interest 
so deeply involved in supporting the claims of the 
royal branch to which he was connected by the 
ties of marriage. 

After a consultation with the wily Rustan, Roxa- 
lana pretended to change her religion to gratify the 
oft repeated wish of the Sultan, and as a proof of 
her zeal and sincerity for her new religion, she pro- 
posed to build a splendid mosque, a work deemed 
highly meritorious by the Turks. Solyman not 
less gratified at her pious intention of building a 
mosque, than at her change of faith commenced a 
magnificent one in her name. But before the 
building was completed a Mufti, instructed by the 
grand visier, informed Roxalana that the religious 
benefit of the holy deed would not result to her but 
to the Sultan, since she was still a slave and he her 
master. At this intelligence Roxalana feigned the 


deepest melancholy and dejection, refusing all but | 


the necessaries of life, and lamenting bitterly her 
incapacity to accomplish the holy deed. 

Rustan took care to furnish Solyman, who was 
absent with the army, an exaggerated account of 
the unhappiness of his favorite, and also the cir- 
cumstance which produced such painful conse- 
quences. Solyman sincerely attached to Roxalana, 
was alive to the anxiety produced by a knowledge 
of the unhappiness of her on whom he doated, and 


hastened to relieve her by writing immediately, | 


with his own hand, to proclaim her a free woman. 

Roxalana having thus gained her point, resumed 
her usual gaiety, and used every art to strengthen 
her position and enslave the heart of her noble 
lover. 

She had now gained one step toward accom. 
plishing her present object—to share the throne of 
Solyman—prior to an attempt on the character and 
life of the hateful Mustapha. ‘The hopes of Roxa- 
lana were dampened by a prejudice which had 
existed with the Sultans against marriage. Since 
the reign of Bajazet I. who had been conquered 
by the great Tamerlane, and his wife exposed to 
the rude abuses of the Tartars, not one of the 
Sultans had married lest they should suffer the 
same disgrace from the capture of their wives.— 
Nevertheless, Roxalana was so confident of her 
power over Solyman, strengthened by her success 
in getting a grant of her freedom, perhaps also 
reckoning much on his chivalrous and romantic 
character, that she hoped to overcome these great 
obstacles, and succeed by intrigue and firmness in 
carving her way to the rank of his queen. 

Solyman had been some time absent in Hungary, 
carrying on a war against his inveterate enemy, 
Charles of Germany, on concluding which he hast- 
ened home with the ardent feelings of a lover to 


meet his youthful bride. He immediately sent his | 


faithful Eunuch to acquaint Roxalana with his arri- 
val and desire to see her. Roxalana conceived this 


a good opportunity to make the attempt which she 
had so long planned and cherished. It was on 
| this occasion she returned the prompt refusal Ips 
corded above. 

In the early reign of chivalry woman had been 
raised by a sudden enthusiasm from the station of 
a slave to that of a goddess. The love of the 
gallant cavalier for the fair soon became a licensed 
species of idolatry, which the love of heaven alone 
| Was supposed to equal in intensity; but although 
| the latter might equal the former in profession, it 
could seldom contend with it in practice. «God 
/and the Ladies” were often united in their vows of 
knighthood, and in the bloody field or courtly lis 
the most daring deeds and stoutest vlows were 
'achieved under the eyes or patronage of some 
««Ladye Love.” Since it was the principal duty of 
the knights of the noble order of chivalry to protect 
the fair sex, it was very natural that the “proud 
_ chevalier” should place a very high value on the 
‘hand or smiles of the lady, as it was only thus that 
she could repay his perils and privations. And as 

beauty was to the knight her principal feature of 

_ excellence, so that became the tenure by which she 
' held her rank, and thus beauty of certain grades 
was considered equivalent to certain degrees of 
nobility. Although the age in which beauty pos. 
sessed its acme of power had passed away, it still, 
when found in an eminent degree, exercised its 
wonted influence; and many of the daughters of 
Eve had been raised to share a throne for whicli 
they were indebted to their beauty alone. 

The chivalrous Francis had rekindled its flick- 
ering rays; and Solyman, who surpassed his pre- 
decessors in nobleness of mind and generosity of 
spirit, having also imbibed much of the « Spirit of 
| Chivalry” by his leagues with the noble Francis, 
and his wars with Charles; susceptible too of that 
high degree of passion which reigns so widely in 
the East, but tempered by the more elegant ac- 
complishments of the West, proved an eager ad- 
vocate, and a willing slave to the claims of beauty. 

It was on these traits in the character of Soly- 
man that Roxalana relied on principally to over- 
_come the prejudices of his narrow minded and 
| jealous ancestors. 

Solyman, having dismissed his Divan, sat regal 
ing himself with his pipe and coffee, with Rusian 
as his only attendant, when the Eunuch entered, 
and delivered the message of Roxalana. 

« By the tomb of the prophet,” exclaimed Soly- 
| man, his very beard curling with anger—* Does 
| Roxalana dare to disobey me? And to make the 
freedom which my generosity bestowed on her 4 
| plea for disobedience. Ungrateful woman! She 
had better have braved the judges of Eblis—she 
shall never look upon the glorious beams of a msine 
sun—see,” said he, turning to the Eunuch, “ that 
the sack be tight and the weight heavy.” 

« Be not hasty, great Sultan,” said Rustan, wf 
know that it grieves the Lady Roxalana to refuse 
your slightest wish, but she has lately adopted @ 
new creed, and her zeal to fulfil the commands o” 
the Prophet has carried her beyond the bounds of 
reason and prudence. Perhaps, most noble Prince, 
her scruples are well founded, and it would ill be- 
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THE HARE 


come the vice-regent and successor of Mahomet to 
punish a true believer for obeying the commands of 
the Koran.” 

« You speak wisely, grand Visier,” replied Soly- 
man, who was very jealous of his authority, and 
sudden in his anger, but nevertheless as scrupulous 
in his religious performances, and after his first 
flush of anger had abated easily induced to listen 
to reasen. ‘We must examine into it, since she 
pleads a violation of the Koran— it shall never be 
said that Solyman preferred his gratification to his 
religion. But should her scruples prove void, she 
will refuse mine to meet the embraces of the Bos- 
phorus. Eunuch order the Mufti to attend our 
presence.” 

The Mufti arrived, the same who had been con. 
sulted on a former occasion, and instructed by 
Rustan, and, after hearing a full statement of the 
case, with apparent reluctance, he decided that 
Roxalana had done her duty as one of the * faith- 
ful,” and assuming the authoritative privilege of his 
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life or death. Now as fear pictured to her ima- 
gination the rage of Solyman; the unrelenting 
Eunuch, with his robe of mourning; the splash of 
the agitated waters, and then, death beneath the 
murmuring waves—she half repented of her rash- 
ness. Then the rich prize glittered before her 
eyes, and ambition eager. to grasp it, reckless of 
attending danger, hushed the traitor thought and 
reassured her womanly weakness. Such was her 
condition now buoyant with hope, now depressed 
with fear, when the doors again opened, and in- 
stead of the Eunuch, Solyman entered the apart- 
ment. Roxalana, suddenly relieved from her state 
of anxiety, and forgetful of the dignity which best 
became the bold stand she had taken, rushed for- 
ward, as was her custom, and knelt at the feet of 
Solyman to kiss the imperial hand. 

Solyman caught her hand in his own, and as he 
raised her gently to her feet, said, “ rise beautiful 
Roxalana. I come not to receive homage as thy 
master, but to woo thee as a lover—forgive, dear- 








order, forbid Solyman to endeavor to draw her 


from her resolution, or to punish her disobedience. | give a queen to our empire.” 


Solyman was much attached to Roxalana, and 
after his burst of passion had subsided felt little 
inclined to put his threat in execution, except so 
far as to make her yield obedience to his com- 
mands. But after the Mufti forbid him to use 
coercive means, fearing lest he should lose his 
mistress entirely, his pride yielded to his love, and 
he was willing to become a suppliant for a favor 
which an act of his own generosity had placed 
beyond his command. ‘T'o the Sultan’s interroga- 
tion, how this object could be attained without 
violating the Koran? the Mufti suggested mar- 
riage as the only expedient. Although Solyman 
possessed all the pride and haughtiness of his race, 
and would ill brook a proposition to raise a slave 
to share his throne, he had mixed much in society, 
in which beauty, whether in the peasant or the 
princess, was considered as nature’s patent of no- 
bility, and proper to mate with the proudest of the 
land. Besides there were frequent examples of 
women, from the lowest dregs of society, raised, 
on account of beauty alone to share a throne, and 
for which the manners of the time made ample 
allowance and apology. Solyman, who rivalled 
the western cavaliers in the possession of an en- 
lightened and romantic mind, admired the aflected 
delicacy and boldness of Roxalana, and fancied 
that he saw in his former slave @ spirit congenial 
to his own, and worthy to wear the imperial dia- 
dem, was now more anxious than ever to re-pos- 
sess himself of his lost treasure; and since love, 
ever clothes in brighter hues those qualities which 
are worthy of admiration, and the fear of losing 
an object always throws around it an additional 
Value, Solyman saw in the lovely Roxalana a 
thousand additional beauties which had never at- 
tracted his attention—and he now thought only of 
the possibility of regaining her without regard to 


the humiliating course he would be compelled to 
pursue, 


Roxalana had resumed her seat in that horrible | 


7 of suspense which follows an action from 
Which we may expect with about equal certainty 


est, the rude command I sent thee, and consent to 


| «Rather forgive my blindness in refusing to 
obey thy command, noble Sultan,” replied Roxa- 
lana, with well feigned humility, “nothing besides 
the positive command of the Prophet, and an un- 
willingness to bring a curse upon thy head induced 
me to offend.” 

“ Speak not of that, lovely Roxalana, it has only 
been the crucible to test and exhibit thy exalted 
virtues; forgive me, for thinking that such qualities 
| did not belong to thy sex, and I can scarcely think 
Mahomet just in excluding thee from paradise.” 

« Surely,” exclaimed Roxalana, “nature has not 
exhausted her noble gifts on man—but sometimes 
makes the female bosom beat with the generous pas- 
sions, the love of empire, and a thirst for power?” 

“ Noble Roxalana, thy soul charms me more 
than thy person—come, step from the station so 
far beneath thee, and shine the brightest in my 
diadem of stars—smile on my wishes and retain 
my love.” 

“ To serve thee is the object of my heart, thou 
must decide whether I can do that best as thy 
| slave or thy queen.” 

The moon, so beautiful in an eastern clime, had 
not reached the meridian of her heavenly passage 
when the tolling of bells, the feast, the rejoicing of 
the multitude, mingled with delightful sounds of 
music, gushing from every part of the metropolis, 
told to the world that Roxalana sat on the Otta- 
man throne, 
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| Ducness. And wilt thou pluck my fairson from mine ej e 
And rob me of a happy mother’s name ? 
Is he not like thee? Is he not thine own? 


Iaco Not all the syrups of the world 
Shall even medicine thee to that sweet sleep, 
Which thou own ’dst yesterday. 





Roxalana had now gained a position where 
she might safely pause to consider some method 
of accomplishing her great end, the removal of 
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Mustapha, and thus firmly establish her own ele- , 
vation, and secure an undisputed succession for her 
son to the Ottoman throne. 

Mustapha had been intrusted with a command | 
on the confines of Persia, to conduct a war against 
that kingdom—while Solyman was engaged against 
Charles, in Hungary. He had conducted himself 
with so much prudence and success that he gained 
the admiration and entire confidence of his father ; 
but at the same time with such moderation that he 
won the affection of the people, and become the 
darling of the soldiery. Rustan knew well that no 
charge of vice or folly would shake the confidence 
of Solyman in the merits of his son, so it became 
necessary to turn his virtues against him by ex- 
citing the jealousy of the Sultan, who was as sud- 
den and ungovernable in his anger, when aroused 
by a sense of danger, as he was wild and passion- 
ate in his love. And much oftener has the fatal 
bow-string been used in the Turkish Empire to | 
cut short the career of some bold and popular vic- 
tim, whose only crimes were his virtues, than to | 
check the progress of treachery and rebellion. The | 
stability of the crown of the Sultan resting on the | 
favor of the army, or the will of a fickle populace, | 
only requires a slight commotion to sow the seeds 
of rebellion, and place some daring spirit on the 
throne which has -been vacated by the dagger of 
the assassin, or the poisoned chalice. The Sultans, 
knowing the dangers that beset their government, 
looked with fear and jealousy on every individual 
who gained laurels in the field or favor with the 
people, and rewarded with the bow-string those 
who had supported the throne by their bravery, or 
conferred prosperity and happiness on the citizens 
by their genius and enterprise. Since fear is the 
governing principle in a despotic empire, as soon 
as that is withdrawn those who had yielded a 
stubborn obedience to its potent influence forget 
their duty and allegiance; and like the tiger, freed 
from the lash of the keeper, seek the first oppor- | 
tunity to spring upon their former master, and 
wreak on him the vengeance which had accumu- 
lated when it could not be gratified. Solyman | 
knew well the advantage of keeping up a proper | 
degree of awe among his subjects, and being ever | 
viligant to crush treachery or rebellion in the bud, 
he was thus far more terrible in his domestic than 
in -his foreign relations. 

As soon as the plan of attack was laid between 
the queen and the grand Visier, Roxalana, pretend- 
ing great admiration and love for Mustapha, sought 
every opportunity to speak in exalted terms of his 
talents, his courage, and his military successes.— 
With seeming pride and affection she spoke of his 
popularity in the empire, his aspiring soul and daring 
ambition, as rendering him a fit person to sustain 
the powerful sceptre of her lord, At first Solyman 
seemed pleased to hear a son, on whom he doated, 
praised for those accomplishments in which he 
himself excelled, but hearing them so often repeat- 
ed, and responded to from every part of his im- 
mense empire, began to excite his uneasiness, and 
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seeing what it was in his power to do he placed 
the worst construction to his actions, and com, 


'manded his Visier to keep a strict espionage oy 


his conduct. 

No task could have been more pleasing to Rus. 
tan, as it gave him a sure opportunity of proving 
to Solyman, whose suspicions were now awakened 
the guilt and treachery of his son. Solyman sion 
returned to prosecute the war in Hungary, leaving 
Rustan to watch the movements of Mustapha, and 
to plot schemes for his destruction with his ambi. 
tious queen. 

We must now introduce another person who had 
for many years relinquished the pomp and magni. 
ficence of the court for ease and retirement. This 
person was Leda, the Circassian, who had been the 
favorite of Solyman, and was the mother of Mus. 
tapha. She had retired from court when the fickle 
favor of Solyman was conferred on Roxalana, to 
spend her remaining life free from the taunts and 
insolence of her successful rival. 

She was entirely different from the ambitious 
Roxalana, raised by her beauty and circutnstances, 
over which she had no control, from an humble 
life to the exalted place of favorite of the Sultan, 
she had never looked on the station which she had 
not sought, as possessing the allurements and ad- 
vantages which attract those who have long gazed 
with ambition’s eye on the pride and magnificence 
of Royalty. Her removal from a rank, which she 
did not covet, brought but a single regret, her ina- 
bility to guide and protect a son, who, possessed 
of all the accomplishments which gain the favor 
of Beauty and the admiration of Wisdom, was just 
emerging into manhood, and preparing to tread the 
path to greatness without exciting the jealousy of 
his sovereign—a task difficult, nay, almost impos- 
sible in an empire where the sovereign looks upon 
every man as an aspirant for his throne, just in 
proportion to his ability to contend for it. Leda 
had watched. with a mother’s pride, the rising 
glory and fortunes of her son, and felt the anxiety 


| which a mother can only feel for her child who 


battled with foreign enemies, and was beset by the 
dangerous intrigues of invidious countryman, She 
soon perceived the ambitious character of Roxa- 
lana, and witnessed, with alarm, her power over 
Solyman and her hatred toward Mustapha. But 
the cunning Roxalana, after her marriage with 
Solyman, lulled her fears to rest by those fatal 
encomiums which excited the jealousy of Solymaa 
at the same time that they flattered the pride and 
credulity of Leda. It was not until Solyman had 
left his capital to prosecute his wars in Hunga'y, 
when Roxalana took occasion to throw off the 
mask and enlist the court in her favor, that the 
fears of Leda were aroused and urged by a m0 
ther’s love. She resolved to leave her retirement, 
where she would easily have forgotten her ow? 
wrongs had justice been done to her son; to ml 
gle again in the intrigues of the court, and strive 
to avert the secret, but impending ruin which 
threatened the destruction of one who was fighting 





soon perceiving that if Mustapha was disposed to 
rebel he was possessed of the power to shake if 
not get possession of the Ottoman throne, from 


the battles of his country, ignorant of a domestic 
| danger. : i 
But alas! what prospect has a subject, and tha 
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subiect a female, without wealth or influence to 
succeed against the designs of a queen and minis- 
ter, holding in one hand the treasure of an empire, 
in the other the sword of vengeance—whose frown 
or smile can crush or elevate the lion or the jack- 
all. 

Leda soou perceived the court entirely won to 
to the interest of Roxalana, and despairing to raise 
a party to oppose her ambition, she resolved to 
obtain an early audience of Solyman, who had 
now returned to his metropolis, and make an at- 
tempt to expose the wicked design of his queen, 
She sought and obtained a private audience.— 
Solyman received her with the marked respect 
which he had always shown her whenever she 
chose to quit her retirement and make her appear- 
ance at court—but those visits were few, and 
generally to look after the interests of her son. 
After extending his royal hand to receive the ac- 
customed salute, which Leda gave in a kneeling 
posture, he raised her to her feet and placed her on 
the Ottoman throne beside him. 

« My gentle Leda,” said the monarch, * how 
kind in you to be the first to welcome me home; it 
reminds me of the days of my youth when your eye 
was the first to espy me, and your tongue the first 
to lisp a happy welcome to the wearied warrior.” 

“Most noble Sultan, although age and sorrow 
have blanched my cheek and chilled my coursing 
blood; my heart still yearns as warmly toward my 
sovereign as when it was agitated by youthful pas- 
sions,” but she continued, “I have come on an- 
other duty, and your once loved Leda prays that 
a mother’s love and anxiety will excuse her early 
intrusion to trouble your highness with her fears 
and sorrows,” 

“ Speak, Leda,” replied the Sultan, “and if it is 
in the power of Solyman to ease thy bosom of a 
single care, or add a single blessing to thy course 
of life, thou may ’st command it.” 

“T have come,” said Leda, «to ask justice for 
my absent Mustapha. ‘The ambition of others 
would involve him in crimes of which he is guilt- 
less; and the tongue of malice would blacken with 
the name of rebellion, high deeds which have 
brought strength and glory to your empire. A 
mother calls upon you to protect your son against 
the calumnies of others, and if his words have been 
hasty or his actions self-willed, look upon them as 


| the faults of fiery youth—and guide and forgive 


With a father’s love instead of punishing with the 
severity of a king,” 

“Fear not, Leda,” replied Solyman, moved by 
her earnest appeal, * I have looked on the brilliant 
career of Mustapha with a father’s pride and a 
Sovereign’s favor—and if the ambition of youth or 
the possession of power has tempted him to disre- 
gard his obedience as a son, and allegiance as a 
Subject, justice shall be awarded him as a subject 
and lenity as a son,” 

“Thanks, noble Solyman,” said Leda, “a mo- 
ther’s orisons shall arise for thee. Oh! believe 
them not, Mustapha never sucked treason from 
this breast, but all its milk was steeped with loyalty 
and love, Before his tongue could well pro- 
founce the name, I taught him to lisp father, that 
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nature’s ties might bind more firmly the principles 
of loyalty.” 

« From such a source naught of crime could 
come, most kindly will I look upon his faults, and 
dearly will he rue the deed who brings an accusa- 
tion false.” 

« And as a better proof of loyalty than a mo- 
ther’s word, but now I did receive a message from 
my son, brought by a messenger who brings de- 
spatches to the Visier, saying that again the hosts 
of Persia had fled before his arms, and victory had 
perched upon the cresent—is this like treason, most 
noble Solyman? Is this the work rebellious arms 
should do? 

« Another victory !”” exclaimed Solyman, his ha- 
tred ot the Persian making him forget the jealousy 
he entertained toward his son; “noble youth, he 
has profited well by my examples, and is worthy 
to inherit a noble empire ; and my tardy Visier why 
has he not communicated these despatches?” Then 
clapping his hands a slave appeared, and he com- 
manded Rustan to attend his presence. 

Leda now retired, thinking that she had not only 
made a good impression in favor of her son, but 
had turned the tide of passion against h:s most in- 
sidious enemy. 

Rustan soon appeared with a bundle of papers in 
his hand, and after bowing “too low,” awaited the 
commands of the Sultan. 

Solyman had been pacing the room with evident 
excitement, his mind agitated by love and admira- 
tion for his son, contending with the lurking jeal- 
ousy which tainted his otherwise noble _ heart. 
Rustan’s presence recalled him to himself—and 
after eyeing the minister with a stern and scrutinis- 
ing glance, he spoke sarcastically, 

« Most worthy Visier, what weighty business has 
engaged your attention so much that I have not 
been informed of the despatches you have received 
from the army on the borders of Persia; and that 
I must first learn from another of their arrival 
before you are pleased to communicate them ?” 

«Commander of the faithful,” said the Visier, 
“none other than the examination of those de- 
spatches of which your mightiness speaks has de- 
layed me, and I was on my way to lay them before 
you when I received your commands,” 

« What do they communicate ?” exclaimed Soly- 
man hastily, “is the victory complete—every dog 
of a Persian slain?” 

«©The despatches are from the noble Mustapha, 
who states that he had engaged the hosts of Persia 
in a pitched battle, and routed them with great 
slaughter—and is now preparing to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country.” 

«“ Well done,” exclaimed Solyman, “ yes, carry 
the fire and sword to the very capital of his domin- 
iuns—and teach the insolent Sophi a bitter lesson 
for disturbing our peace—what else did he say ?” 

« He requests a large addition to his army from 
the veterans of the West,” replied the Visier, in a 
slow, calm voice. 

« He shall have it,” said Solyman, “ Charles is 
well exhausted by the late war, and will not be 
likely to break the peace.” 

« But would it be safe to draw off so large a 
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force from the protection of the Western Empire ?” 
said the Visier. 

“ The Janniseries can protect it in peace.” 

« But then ” said the Visier, hesitatingly. 

« But what—” said Solyman, bending his eyes 
upon him as if he would read his very thoughts— 
** speak your counsel.” 

* Perhaps my zeal to serve you has made me too 
cautious, but I did not think it safe to place the 
whole veteran army, which has been accustomed 
to proclaim the new Emperors, under the command 
of any one beside the Emperor—while your noble 
son ‘lives a proper respect and allegiance will be 
enforced toward the court; but if by the chances 
of war, the ravages of disease, we should be de- 
prived of his aid, some ambitious leader being 
placed at the head of all the forces of the empire, 
he might dictate terms to his sovereign at the gates 
of Istambol.”’ 

«A very just reason,” replied Solvman, very 
seriously, “the risk would be great, and the temp- 
tation too great even' for Mustapha; but can we 
recruit his army from the provinces, and thus leave 
an army sufficiently large to ensure respect ?” 

« To recruit his army would be very easy,” said 
Rustan, “I have just received a petition from Da- 
mascus, praying that they may join the army of the 
prince as volunteers; besides like petitions from 
several other cities. Your highness has only to 
grant that request, and the whole population of the 
East will join the standard, a leader they admire so 
justly.” 

« Would that be prudent,” said the Sultan, doubt- 
ingly. 

“ Your highness is the best judge,” said the wily 
Visier, “ but the Eastern Empire has always de- 
clared to the Western.” 

«Then we will recruit from the Tartars, who 
can be disbanded in the conquered provinces,” re- 
plied Solyman, very unwilling to give up the design 
of overcoming Persia. 

«There, Mustapha has anticipated your high- 
ness,” said the Visier, perceiving that Solyman 
began to doubt the course he would pursue, and 
to be alarmed at the danger of increasing the army 
of the East. “I have also received a despatch 
from the chief of the Bakon’s, demanding the sub- 
sidy promised by Mustapha before he would enter 
Persia.” 

‘Has he contracted an alliance with the Tar- 
tars?” exclaimed Solyman, with rage. “Has he 
dared to introduce a foreign power into my king- 
dom? Cannot Solyman protect his own against 
the effeminate Persian? Imprudent, disloyal boy, 
thou need ’st thy sovereign’s hand to correct thy 
follies. When did the successor of Mahomet ever 
permit a subject, although a son, to exercise such a 
privilege ?” 

For a moment the Visier was struck with silence 
and awe at the terrible storm he had gathered, for 
jt was uncertain over whom it would break. But 
afier his rage had somewhat abated, Rustan re- 
solved to fan the flame he had kindled as much as 
was consistant with his own safety, ventured to say, 

«« Shall 1 send the subsidy to the Tartar ?” 

« No,” exclaimed Solyman, in a voice of thun- 
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der, “despatch a messenger to the tent of Musta 
pha, and command him to appear before me—there 
is my signet,” he continued, as he drew the fatal 
seal from his finger, and threw it at the feet of the 
Visier. 

“If your highness will permit me to speak,” said 
the trembling Visier. 

“Speak freely,” said Solyman, “and speak wise. 
ly, for passion has swerved my own judgment.” 

“ Will it be wise,” said the Visier, «to send g 
firman to the commander of the largest army in 
the Empire, leagued with the Tartars, and in the 
country of an enemy—will he yield a passive head 
to the bow-string, at whose command every sword 
in Syria would leap from its scabbard, and a hy. 
dred thousand men from Tartary and Persia would 
pour into your kingdom to profit by its dissension 
—is not the fox sometimes successful where the 
lion would fail, and he who would 


‘ Laugh to scorn the death-firman, 
Which others tremble but to scan, 
And teach the messenger what fate 
The bearer of such boon may wait,’ 


might not get in return for his own the life of a 
single man.” 

«What would ’st thou have me do, thou sa. 
vage Arab?” exclaimed Solyman, with indignation, 
*“ would you have me send an assassin into his teut 
or mix poison in his cup?” 

“The prudent man looks to the ends and not 
the means,” said Rustan, “ and would not risk his 
throne and his life, by preferring one mode of in- 
flicting punishment to another on a rebellious sub- 
ject ?” 

« Thou art a cruel, but as you term it, a prudent 
man; the end should be looked to and not the 
means; and what sure means would your wisdom 
sliggest to accomplish this cruel end?” replied the 
Sultan, with bitterness. 

«JT would draw together a large body of the 
bravest and most faithful troops and march them 
to Diarbikiz, as if to assist in the conquest of Per- 
sia; Mustapha will not suspect your design, and he 
can be easily drawn into your power. Afier he 
has heen removed the presence of a large army 
will silence the murmers of his soldiers and over- 
awe the provinces.” 

“It is a plan worthy of your sagacity,” sad 
Solyman, “but it is a severe remedy that lops off 
the best member to preserve the trunk. Oli! Mus 
tapha, but yesterday I gloried in my son, now thy 
disgrace has made it but a dream—go,” said Soly- 
man, his keen, relentless eye now swimming with a 
tear—“ draw together the western army, march 
them to Diarbikiz and arrest Mustapha—but take 
heed that you do him no injury, unless you have 
proof that he is criminal.” 

« The proof,” thought Rustan, after he had left 
the presence of the Sultan, «that can be easily 
found, if not it can be made,” and he hastened 
confer with his female accomplice, ‘ 

Solyman threw himself on his Ottoman as 800" 
as he was left alone, and wept bitterly over the 
sentence he had passed on a son whom he te eny 
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loved, but whom he supposed to be ungrateful and ; she awaited the conclusion of the conference with 
disobedient. | great anxiety, and heard in an extacy of ambitious 

How different were the feelings of Roxalana. delight the successful progress of the tragical plot 
She had seized every opportunity of exciting the —and calling the young Selim to his mother’s side, 
jealousy of her lord against his son, by all the | she clapped him fondly on his head as she exclaim- 


I THINK OF THEE. 


a SS eS! 


1 
i 
: I THINK OF THEE. 
I rink of thee at morning, when the shades I think of thee—of all thy beauty’s glow, 
Fly off like spectres from the blessed sun ; Such as, when flashing on my raptured sight, 
I think of thee, when twilight’s march pervades With bright brown hair and alabaster brow, 
The world, and wraps it in her mantle dun ; With cheek of roses, and with eyes of light, 
a Beneath the moon, and when the midnight skies Thou stood 'st before me in thy cloudless prime, 
Sparkle o’er earth, with their bright myriad eyes :— An angel pilgrim, sanctifying time! 
2. Life seems a wilderness; I look around And then I think, since we are sunder’d, pass 
a, In vain fer thee, who spake to me of heaven: How languidly the listless hours away! 
at My thoughts are mantled in a gloom profound, While Memory comes, in slumber, with her glass, 
And oer my heart Grief’s furrowing plough hath driven’ When hush’d to peace is all the strife of day, 
ot I see no beauty in the shining day, | To pour upon my visions richly bright 
is But peak in loneliness, and pine away: | Joys that have veen, and hopes that set in night; 
i Wrapt in the past, mine ardent longings flee And in the virgin glory of thy charms, 
be To dwell with thee! : I clasp thee in mine arms. 
nt I think of thee in Spring-time, when the flowers | [ think of thee, as when, in happier hours, 
he Expand in beauty to the wooing sun, | Tou stood ’st in smiles, a heaven-descended guest, 
ym When sing the small birds mid the greening bowers, | When life seem’d like a garden strewn with flowers, 
he And from the hills, the ice-freed waters run; | And sorrow fled at thy benign behest. 
Amid the summer's wealth, and when the hues Alas! we little dreamt how soon the cloud 
he Of Autumn gentlest pensiveness infuse ; Of disappointment pleasure’s sky may shroud. 
om And when is howling the tempestuous gale Oh Fortune! wilt thou ever take delight 
er. i Winter o'er the de solated heath ; | ‘To tear asunder heart that grows to heart 
he nt floods the rain-shower, or the rattling hail In mutual faith—Affection’s bloom to blight— 
he ba — the mountain in a robe of death; To step between link’d souls and bid them part, 
sd — 1e bak pasture and the leafless tree | Hope's Eden-tinted landscapes to destroy, 
; my weary gaze—and think of thee— | And mingle poison in Love's cup of joy :— 
er. I think of thee—and lo! before my sight | Alas! when shall the flowers of Pleasure’s tree 
rr Thou comest in beauty bright ! | Unshaken pass by thee? 
iy 
off I think ef thee—I mus a y 
‘us _ ‘ se on thee—and then | I think of thee at morn,—at noon,—at eve,— 
‘a Thou stand ‘st before me. idol of my heart, *Mid cities and in solitude—I call 
iy Be. subduing loveliness, as when, Thine image up, while Hope delights to weave 
ough link’d in spirit, Fortune bade us part: Love's rainbow hues, and clothes thee in them all; 
ha On thy sweet presence Hope and Peace await, | Of thee I think upon the shore and sea— 
reh Aud in thy melting eyes I read my fate ; | Awake and in my dreams I pine for thee! 
ake Thy voice comes o’er me like the lulling sound | For mid the changes of this changeful world 
ave Of desert fountains to the traveller’s ear ; | ‘Thou hast been steadfast as the lucid star 
Again this dim earth grows enchanted ground, Duly on Evening’s radiant map unfurl’d 
left I cling to life, and feel that thou art near: The first, and shining through the dusk afar, 
sily The present disappears, the past returns, I gaze from out the deep abyss of care 
1 to And with the light of love my bosom burns, To greet that ray—and ever it is there ; 
But when I name thee, the illusions fade Then bow, renewed in faith, to Heaven's decree, 
oon To silence and to shade! The Heaven, which gave me thee! dD. 
> August 24th, 1840. 


wiles of flattery and insinuation, but being compelled | ed, « My Selim, thou shalt be an Emperor.” 


to leave the bolder stroke to the policy of Rustan, 


Powhatan, August Ist, 1840. 
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THE OLD CROSS. 


A LEGEND OF OTHER TIMES. 


“Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Never met, nor ever parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” Burns. 


«Come nurse, we must be merry to-night, in | pardon for the fright which he had unintentionally 
spite of wind and weather. Let the hoarse storm | occasioned. 


tage without, and the rain patter against the old «“ Now, Rose, what did’st thou think of?” said the 
fretted windows of the hall. See! the tapestry is | boy. 
swinging to and fro, like banners on a gala day! “ Truly, St. Reme’s cross,” was the answer; 


What of that? The faggot blazes cheerfully upon | “ they say a holy father lies buried there; it is a 
the earth, and smiles in the teeth of every gust that | sweet spot, and I have often noticed fresh flowers 
fans it.” wreathed in fantastic shapes upon the grave.” 

« Aye, forsooth,” exclaimed an old crone in coif “St. Reme sleeps not there, sweet mistress; but 
and moulle, comfortably seated in a high-backed | I have often promised, and now will tell the tale,” 
embroidered chair, her feet resting on a velvet cu- | replied the nurse. 
shion placed snugly before the fire, * merry we may “Ts it of glorious knight or troubadour, I pray 
be, Sir Hugh; we are the right side to laugh on | thee, nurse?” enquired the youthful knight. 
such a night as this. By the mass! but there is! «Nay, Hugh,” said his sister, “I would rather 
my Lady Rosalind fast asleep !” | it should be of stately dome, with hawk and hood.” 

« You were never more mistaken, good nurse,” | “Jt is of neither. Listen:” and quickly the 
said the fair Rosalind, shaking back the luxuriant | high-backed chairs were drawn closer to the crack- 
hair, which, from the position of her head, had | ling fire. Sir Hugh, forsooth, must rest upon a 
overshadowed as sweet a face as that of the Ma- | cushion at the old dame’s feet. After settling the 
dona herself: “ but the truth is, that you and my “rich folds of a capacious sack and petticoat, and 
noble brother there have been such marvellous | clearing her throat with a stoup of fine Rhenish, the 
good company, I have been compelled to trust to ; good old lady thus began her story. 
my own thoughts for an hour’s amusement.” | Many a year ago, when the Lady Helen, your 

«And what has been the subject of your musings, dear departed mother, was a tiny thing, have I 
Rose? I warrant me, some gay cavalier, with | taken her to the cottage of poor Rachel, for 4 
plumed hat and glittering sword, vowing everlasting draught of pure new milk. Poor Rachel; so was 
constancy to his ladye love. Now you cannot deny she always called from her sad history, was a hum- 
it. Ladies’ thoughts are always on that story; but ble peasant girl; but so good, so beautiful, as few 
we men are for the chase and battle-cry.” So say- | there be such creatures on this earth. Her features 
ing, the juvenile speaker drew a richly emblazoned | were so calm, so gentle, that to see them overshad- 
sword from its scabbard, and flourished it vehe- | owed by sorrow would have made an angel weep. 
mently around, much to the dicomfiture of the | Many a haughty mistress, with wealth and wide 
ancient dame, who rose up tartly, exclaiming, | domains, would have given half her princely dowet 

« Mercy defend me from all spoiled boys! Thou for the soft beauty of the peasant girl. Oh! ! 
art the veriest reprobate, Sir Hugh !” should deem these aged eyes were too supremely 





« But still you love me ;” and the smooth young blest now to behold that good and lovely one. But 
hand was placed gently on the crusty old dame — | I wander from my story. 
«My mother died, and left me to your care—who | “Her time of youth passed gaily, and she be- 
then has spoiled me ?” | came a soldier’s bride. A brave, true-hearted youth 
| 


was he, who thought the sunniest hour too long, 
when absent from his love. 


«The nurse’s heart was softened; and a kiss 
upon the white forehead of Sir Hugh was a full 
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« Well, they were happy, so happy that wealth 
and power would often envy them, and wonder that | 
a peasant dared to possess what gold could never 
purchase. But alas, when the morning breaks un- 
clouded, comes stealing on the overwhelming storm, 
so did it prove with them. War summoned him | 
away to other lands. It was, indeed, a trial of his | 
strength to leave her friendless and alone. Nor | 
mother’s care, nor father’s love had she to guard 
and guide her in his absence; but heaven had willed 
it, and mortals may not question its behest. ‘To 
Him who shields the sparrow from the storm he | 
left his trembling dove at the old gray stone cross. | 
They parted; she did not speak or move; but 
looked the image of a fixed despair. A dark pre- 
sentiment of ill was on her mind, and every vein 
seemed icy cold. Often would she repeat his last | 
fond words. If memory does not fail me, they | 
were these: * Rachel, my wife, farewell! Heaven 
be thy guide! Here, by this sacred cross, my 
troth I swear, and as I keep my vow, so may my 
future bliss or misery prove. While yet the life- 
blood flows within my veins; while I have sense or 
faculty, I am thine own. Should my inconstant 
heart ever forget thee, dishonored and unpitied may 
Idie! Rachel, break thou this ring ; half shall be 
mine; the other thou must wear till I return, an 
amulet of memory between us. One kiss, the last, 
my own dear love. Farewell.’ 

“Poor Rachel! the village maidens found her 
there at even-tide, the broken ring so tightly clasped 
that blood had started from the wound; all lost to 
her; she was insensible. ‘The night-dews clinging | 
to her feeble frame had brought on fever. During | 
a week she lingered on in sad unconsciousness. A | 
dawn of reason came, and with it hope, the sorrow. | 
ing heart’s best balm, Better she had died then, 
nor lived to feel a sad renewal of her woe. 

‘‘ A year passed on, and still no news of Hubert. | 
Her heart was sinking; but hope whispered he 
would yet come. Another year, and kind friends | 
flocked around, and pitied her. She had grown 
pale and melancholy, She would wander forth 
alone, and mostly there, where they had parted. 

“ At last came news from distant lands of one 
who was inconstant; one who had sold his peace 
for fame and wealth. Some, with a cruel malice 


August 24th, 1840. 
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in their hearts, would point at her, and offer sooth- 
ing words; but always hint what news had reached 
them. She did not weep, but day and night, in 


| . . 
| sunshine and in storm, regardless of the cold or 


pinching heat, on would she wander, murmuring 
strange words, and singing snatches of old songs. 
The village wondered that she was so altered, At 
last came flashing on the minds of all the frightful 
truth—Rachel was mad. Fate had been too se- 
vere, and her frail nature bowed beneath it. Ah! 
horrible! when heart and brain no longer hold com- 
munion. Poor heart! poor heart! how I have 
wept for her! ‘Those who spake she heeded not ; 
but twined the wild flowers with her hair. Then 
she would look upon her thin, white hands, and 
shudder. Some thought it was a sudden recollec- 
tion of the ring that thus would chain her memory 
for a moment; but, oh, the wild, mad laugh that 
followed! My ears are ringing with it now. 

« A stranger came from foreign lands, a pale and 
sickly man, feeble and weak ; but whether from the 
weight of age, or sorrow, none could tell. He said, 
that he had languished in a foreign prison; that 
damp and hunger had brought on a fever; and from 
the horror of infection, not from pity, they had set 
the wretched free. Some recognised in the wan 
features one whom they had known, and mentioned 
Hubert. Alas, alas! it was the same; the same in 
name and heart; but such a wreck! the very shadow 
of his former self. He craved a draught of water 
to cool his parching lips, and asked for Rachel.— 
None could answer him; she had been missed for 
days. He said, he knew and felt he was come 


/home to die; but better that, than live in agony 


from his young love. They led him to the Cross, 
their trysting-place. Rachel was there; her knee 
was bent upon the step; her cheek was resting on 
the cold gray stone. They spoke; she moved not ; 
they raised her; she was—prEap. ‘The broken ring, 


_twined with a silken curl of raven hair, was lying 


on her bosom. ‘The gray cross still is there; but 


those who plighted faith, the wild flowers and the 


same green grass wave over.” 

There was a silence in the old hall; the bright 
embers still burnt merrily ; but brighter was the tear 
in the eye of the gentle Lady Rosalind. The boy 
sighed, and the old dame dropped heavily to asleep. 


L. W. F. 
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On, yes, whene’er they speak of him 
I feel my cheek grow pale ; 

And though my eye has ceased to weep, 
Still will it tell the tale. 

That I have loved him long and well 
I never shall regret ; 

If all had loved as fervently 





They would not soon forget. 
August 12th, 1840. 


I’ve often seen him gaze on me, 
As if he sought to trace, 

The very secrets of my soul 
Depicted on my face. 

But though my eye is paler still 
Than *t was when we first met; 

Yet, never, never while I live 
Shall I that hour forget. 
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Tne city was silent. The bolero had ceased to 
charm; the serenade no longer sounded in the 
streets. 
step, passed hastily through the deserted streets.— 
The night was cold, and the crisp earth cracked 
under the feet of the soldiers, who watched on the 
ramparts of Saragossa. The great city seemed 
buried in sleep, but it was the sleep of the lion, 
who, on raising his eyelids, threatens with tooth 
and claw the enemy who would surprise him. 

Not far from the gate El Carnien, leaning on the 


balustrade of one of those terraces with which the | 
houses of Saragossa are surmounted, two men were | 


conversing with rather a mysterious air. One was 
an old man, sinking under the weight of lengthened 
years, and borne down still more by surrounding 
circumstances. He had a daughter, whom he ido- 
lised with a sort of paternal fanaticism, which the 
freezing hand of time had in no measure subdued. 
The other was a young man of colossal stature, 
with herculean limbs; one of those formidable 
organisations, grand yet terrible, whom an enemy 
might not meet without trembling, and whom no 
woman could love. 

The men were both attired in the Spanish mili- 
tary costume, for, to avert the common danger, 
every citizen had become a soldier. Even the wo- 
men, forgetting the delicacy of their sex, had exhi- 
bited a heroism that inspired the timid with courage 
ana disdain of death. The French had encompas- 
sed the city, as it were, with a belt of iron, which 
each day was drawn more closely around. From 
early experience in the art of war, the Count 
d’Alava had been entrusted with an important com- 
mand. He was the father of Inez. The other, 


‘Don Alphonso, was captain of a company. They 


were both members of the same noble family ; one 
was the old trunk, decayed and withered, the other, 
a vigorous branch, full of life and verdure. 

“Don Alphonso,” said the Count, after some 
hesitation, * there now remains of our race, but I, 
who am drooping to the grave, my daughter Inez, 
and yourself, At this hour, when age and fatigue 
oppresses me, and that I know a French bullet may 
shorten the few days which nature would accord, 
must confide to you a secret, and entrust you with 
a deposit ; but you must swear to abide by what I 
desire, when I shall be no more. Will you swear?” 
Alphonso assented. “ Listen then. The head of 
the house of Juana dared to offer insult to ours. I 
felt the affront, and imbibed the hate which nothing 
could conquer. As an Arragonese of noble blood 
nothing but blood would satisfy my revenge. I met 
the offender alone; we fought, and the point of my 


No female, with hidden face and furtive | 
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| sword entered deeply into the chest of Juana; he 
| lived but a short time after I had withdrawn my 

blade, but did not expire until. from the exhorta. 
tions of a good priest, he was induced to pardon 
his murder. The holy man had reconciled him 
with his Maker, and the Christian appeared before 
the judgment-seat purified from the hate which 
blackened his life. May it be my lot, at my last 
| hour, to have one near who may receive the con. 
| fession of my sins, and who will intercede with 
| heaven for my pardon.” 

“ T can pardon,” said Alphonso hastily, “ but not 
while I have life. If I make an oath I will ac. 
complish it as a noble Spaniard should do. 1 will 
preserve the hatred engendered by the bitterness of 
an affront, and I do hate the whole race of Juana.” 

« But listen, Don Alphonso; an unfortunate pas. 
sion has taken possession of . Dona Inez; and who 
think you is the object of this love, which throws 
me into despair in condemning my daughter to in- 
cessant tears and nights of sleepless wretchedness. 
It is—the son of Juana!” 
| The son of Juana,” exclaimed Alphonso, grind. 
ing his teeth with rage, “did you say Fernando ?” 

* Don Fernando Juana,” answered the old man 
slowly, “the son of the man whom I slew, and on 
whom has fallen the weight of my vengeance in 
depriving him of a parent.” 

« And does Inez love this man ?” cried Alphonso 
in a harsh tone, “does. she love, and do you permit 
it? Go on—go on!” . . 

It was by chance I discovered this attachment, 
and I felt the torment of my opposing feelings; 
love for my child, and a dishke to the object of her 
affections. The father supplicated, the noble com- 
manded; but commands and entreaties have been 
alike useless to stifle this passion. ‘Though silent, 
and treating me with respect, yet Inez cannot con- 
ceal her tears, and the unhappiness that is destroy- 
ing her. Thus, Alphonso, though living, I cannot 
consent to this uniou, yet when I am no more, I 
wish that my daughter should lose her griefs in the 
arms of her lover. I would that a blessing should 
rest on my tomb instead of a reproach; that togeth- 
er they should rejoice in the happiness which dying 
I bequeathed to them, This is my secret, Alphon- 
so; the deposit is a paper which contains my for- 
giveness to the race of Juana, and my consent (0 
| the marriage of Fernando to Inez d’Alava. They 
| love each other, and they will be happy.” 

The old man felt & joy at his heart in thus se- 
| curing the happiness of his child, but the young 
|‘one experienced a foretaste of condemnation in the 

angry passions springing up in his bosom. He 
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spoke not, and the Count continued, as he took 
from his doublet a folded paper, * ‘Take this docu- 
meat, and convey it to the convent of the daughters 
of Jerusalem. Place it in the hands of the supe. 
rior, who will cause it to be delivered to my Inez 


If you alone survive it, I charge you to prepare the 
altar, and stand there in my place, as father to my 
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alarmed by the unbounded rage of Alphonso, be- 
came still more so, when he heard the explosion 
and the scream of Inez, He hastened in extreme 
agitation to her chamber, and seeing her extended 


/ on a couch, pale, and her face covered with blood, 
should you and I both fall in the next encounter.— 


| powering. 


child. From heaven I will bless you all three.— | 


Go, Alphonso!” He presented the paper, but Al- 
phonso, with an impatient movement, struck it from 
the old man’s hand into the space below ; and, in a 
tone of fury, which he could no longer suppress, 
exclaimed, 

« They love, and will be happy ; and what shall 
I be, Count d’Alava, who likewise love your daugh- 
ter! Yes, I love her, and shall I be the executor 
of that felicity which you would bequeath to a rival. 
Shall I, burning with envy and jealousy, bestow that 
hand on another which I covet for myself? Shall 
the pure blood of a grandee of Spain mingle with a 
base Juana? Shall our escutcheon be tarnished 
with their blazonry. The elders have measured 
swords, shall not the young men do the same? Is 
my hand less powerful than yours? Is my courage 
not equal? ‘Then be hate and vengeance still be- 
tween us, for I love Dona Inez d’Alava; and be- 
tween her and Juana there is your affront and 
mine; there is my body and my sword. This is 
my resolve Count d’Alava.” 

To this unexpected outburst from Alphonso, the 
old man could answer nothing; he looked at him 
in stupid astonishment, and trembled like a child 
under the dominion of fear, at the aspect of the 
enraged Alphonso, who, with extended arms, strode 
up and down the terrace, striking the paving furi- 
ously with his spurred boots. 

The paper, which Alphonso had so rudely struck 
from the hand of the Count, did not reach the 
ground, but turning over and over was arrested in 
its descent by a projecting balcony below the ter- 
race, on which stood two women. ‘The paper 
touched the cheek of one of them, who surprised at 
the circumstance, immediately secured it, and was 
about to enter to examine its contents, when an- 
other object more interesting captivated her atten- 
tion, and caused her to secrete the paper in the 
lulds of her dress, though neither suspecting its 
purport, nor from whence it came. ‘These women 
were Dona Inez, and her attendant. Inez, the 
trembling girl, who watched for a figure which had 
captivated her heart. A shadow, issuing from the 
gloom of the opposite house, stole over the street, 
and stopped beneath the balcony. Inez leaned for- 
ward, and waved a white scarf, which in its action 
seemed to say, “ I see you, and am happy ; adieu!” 
The figure was moving slowly away, when the 
Voice of a sentinel disturbed the silence of the 
higat, by “ Who goes there.” ‘This challenge was 
three times repeated, and then a loud report echoed 
through the deserted streets, awakening anxiety and 
alarm. The shadow seemed to have vanished, but 
Inez, terrified into insensibility, had fallen forward 
on the railings of the balcony, striking her trans- 
parent forehead, and her woman bore her faint and 


bleeding into the chamber. Her father, already 
12* 








he thought that nothing less than death had visited 
his child. His emotions were terrible and over- 
His speech and limbs were stricken 
with paralysis, and no signs of life remained in the 
hapless old man, but a slight movement of the heart, 
and the tears which flowed over his distorted fea- 
tures, 

During this frightful scene, Alphonso, having 
looked from the terrace into the street, descended 
hastily, and procuring a guard with torches, he 
seized one, and examining the pavement carefully, 
discovered several drops of blood. He traced these 
to the door of a hotel, which was surmounted by a 
coat of arms; he then dashed his torch furiously on 
the pavement, and cried, « It must have been him.” 
The street was again in complete obscurity, and 
the enraged captain, left to himself, was struck with 
a recollection, which in the height of his fury had 
escaped him—-he thought of the paper which he 
had so unwisely rejected. The destiny of the lovers 
had been offered to his keeping, and he had refused 
it. That paper would have given Inez to his arms, 
for he would not have scrupled at perjury to pos- 
sess her. He struck his forehead with rage, for he 
thought that under the influence of religious respect 
for her father, and the malediction that disobedience 
to his wishes would bring drown upon her, Inez 
would consent to a marriage with himself; and this 
writing, what would become of it ?—at the earliest 
dawn it would be found by some wayfarer, and 
positively delivered according to its address. There 
was despair in the conjecture. The young crea- 
ture, in excess of love and joy, would communicate 
the desired permission to her beloved Fernando, 
and he would fix the last link to the chain that 
bound him already to her heart. A chain of 
flowers which Alphonso might have crushed and 
trampled under foot. ‘The most horrid blasphemies 
escaped him as he thought of his rashness, and 
could his gentle cousin have been placed at that 
moment in his arms, he would have crushed her 
tender form into shapelessness, and in the height of 
furious revenge have dashed her on the earth life- 
less. ‘The feelings of a demon were roused in his 
Herculean frame. He strode into the dark street, 
and satisfying himself as to the direction in whiclr 
the wind might probably have carried the paper, he 
searched with his hands over the space where it 
might have rested. But he sought in vain,—the 
eagerly coveted writing had reached its proper des- 
tination. It had been read by Inez with an expan- 
sion of heart, a trembling joy, which was checked 
by the alarming state of that dear parent who had 
thus opened to her a prospect of felicity. She knelt 
beside her father, and felt the feeble motion which 
alone denoted life. Death had not yet entirely 
usurped the dominion, but it appeared that a few 
hours would complete his work, and the joy which 
had been lighted up in the breast of Inez was 
quenched in the tears which fell from her eyes as 
she prayed for the repose of her expiring parent. 
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At this period, the most happy person of our 


history was Fernando, in spite of the wound he 


had received. 


ness, when the first dressing was applied. He 
covered his handsome face with one hand, and 
seemed rather to meditate than to suffer. The 


danger to which a fortunate lover exposes himself. 
through devotion to his mistress is a species of hap- | 
piness, and Fernando scarce regretted his wound, | 
for he knew that Inez would grieve for him. He | 


had heard her scream, and, with the egotism na 
tural to man, picturec to himself her tears and her 
anxiety. Yes, Fernando was the last in suffering ; 
he had been wounded on the breast: but Alphonso 
was tormented with rage and jealousy, and poor 
Inez endured the anguish of love, with the sorrow- 
ing despair of a daughter who watches over the 
last moments of a father. Her grief, however, was 
sofiened by knowing that Fernando still lived, and 
was likely to live ; there was comfort too in feeling 
sure that he would not be exposed to the danger 
which now attended every citizen of Saragossa.— 
The French drew nearer to the devoted city by un- 
frequented paths and winding ways, like the dreaded 
reptile that glides and coils itself around till near 
enough to dart upon its prey and strangle it. 

Alphonso had but one hope; he had not seen 
Fernando, neither in the night-watch, nor in the 
perils common to the defence, nor in any of those 
sudden expeditions to the exterior in which their 
most intrepid warriors were engaged. What could 
have become of this odious Fernando? It must 
have been him whose blood had stained the pave- 
ment! Who but a lover would have exposed him- 
self to danger for only some token of recognition, 
and being wounded make no complaint. Yes, it 
must have been Fernando, for his hotel closely shut 
up seemed like his tomb. And Inez was silent and 
tearful. His rival must be dead, he hoped and al- 
most believed it. 
female stealing through the darkness from the hotel 
d’Alava, and brushing the sombre walls with her 
still more grave apparel. Had he heard her knock 
gently at the door of Juana, and could have snatch- 
ed the billet, which she proffered from her hand, he 
would have hoped no longer. It contained but 
these words:—* The hotel d’Alava, to-morrow,” 
but they were significant ; and bitter words for him, 
though full of promised happiness for his rival. 

The next day arrived, hailed by Fernando and 
Inez with transport as that which was to unite 
them, and by the population of Saragossa as a day 
of deliverance from their enemies. ‘The Spanish 
General, Palafox, had issued a proclamation, pur- 
porting that the French were beaten—Napoleon 
flying—Berthier and Ney dead—Saregossa was 
saved. From every quarter the church bells rang 
out peals of joy. 
soldiers were seen thronging to their temples of 
worship to join in the Te Deum. Praises, thanks- 
givings, and rejoicings, filled the city. But the 
cause for all this ebullition of feeling was illusive ; 
the people had been deceived, and short was the 
period of their gratitude and joy. From every post 


A ball had perfurated the flesh, | 
causing great effusion of blood, but no bone was | 
injured, and he smiled as if in anticipation of happi- | 


Had he chanced to perceive a_ 


Women and children, priests and | 
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| the sentinels sent forth a cry of alarm; the drums 
beat suddenly to arms; the bells ceased their clang; 
the priests suspended their office. The choral hymn 
was changed for exclamations of surprise and ter. 
ror, and was succeeded by all the horrible sounds 
of war. Already had the French, surmounting all 
obstacles, found entrance to some parts of the town, 
and were fighting their way onward over the bleed. 
ing bodies oftheir brave opponents. 

At the first alarm two men were advancing to. 
ward the gate E] Carmen. One with hasty strides 
gained the point of his destination. The other, 
weak, and apparently in pain, could proceed but 
slowly over the space that intervened between him 
and the object which had brought him forth amidst 
| death and danger. Alphonso, strong and impatient, 
| shook open the gates of the hotel d’Alava, and 
' hastily closing them, cleared the staircase nearly at 
a bound, and entered, unannounced, the apartment 
of Inez; who, beautiful even in grief and tears, 
knelt at the foot of the couch, on which lay her 
lifeless parent. 

“ Inez,’ cried Alphonso, “the French have sur- 
prised us ; do you not hear the noise of the assault ?” 

* The French!” faltered out Inez, more alarmed 
at the man than at the news he brought. 

“ You must fly !” 

“ Fly, and whither ?” 

« Any where for safety !” 

« And, with whom ?” 

‘“ With me, Inez!” 

* Oh, no—-no! I cannot go!” said the trembling 
girl, “ by-and-bye——” 

“It may be too late—hasten now; for what 
would you wait ?” 

* 1 do not wait for you, Alphonso!” she paused 
as she met the angry gaze of her relation, but gain- 
ing courage as she clung to the bedy of her father, 
she continued, “I wait for one, whom my father 
designed for my protector.” 

“ Name him !” 

“ Fernando Juana !” 

« Fernando !” repeated Alphonso in a rage; then, 
with the exulting smile of a demon, he added, * for 
a lover, he is tardy; you may wait for him, fair 
lady, but in vain ; death has visited that pretty face, 
so charming in your eyes.” 

“ Dead !”’ cried Inez, sinking on her knees, “ ob, 
heaven, then, am JI, indeed, abandoned.” And, 
with streaming eyes and uplifted hands, she im- 
plored protection from above. Alphonso looked on 
in silence; but it was a silence of ominous portent, 
for all the fiercer passions were working in his 
heart. He stood unmoved, either by pity for the 
living, or respect for the dead. But he darted on 
| to the balcony as a well known summons was heard 
at the gate of the hotel, and Inez sprang to her feet, 
exclaiming, “It is false, Alphonso; you have de- 
ceived me.” 

“Tt is, indeéd, your minion,” he cried, as with @ 


} 








| horrid oath, he re-entered the chamber, “ but think 


not that I will yield you to his arms—that I will 
permit your embraces. No; rather would I plunge 
this weapon in your bosom, which I now oppose to 
his entrance.” 

« Fernando !—oh, save me, Fernando !” cried 
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‘he terrified girl, as she heard his approaching foot- 
step; but the dread of what was to ensue, struck 
like death to her heart, and she fell senseless beside 
the couch, as her lover entered the apartment. He 
would have raised his Inez from the ground, but 
Alphonso prevented, 

« Touch not that woman !”’ he cried. 

« Who shall prevent me ?” said Fernando. 

« Who but myself!’ replied Alphonso disdain- 
fully, “do you forget that between you and her 
there is the blood of your father shed by hers— 
barrier enough for a man of noble mind, but you 
—However, it matters not, since she is already 
mine.” 

« Your’s; it is a lie—a base lie. Oh, Inez, 
dearest Inez, awake to avow your love for me, and 
tell him he is dishonored by a falsehood !” 

“Your house has never been fortunate when 
they have insulted ours, Senor Fernando, and thus 
I give you outrage for outrage.” As he said this, 
Alphonso raised his sword, and with the flat side 
of the blade struck his rival on the cheek with such 
force that the blood started in small drops through 
the skin. ‘The young man knelt beside his still 
insensible mistress. 

“It is well, my beloved, that you have not wit- 
nessed this disgrace; nor would I now recall you 
to remembrance until I have revenged this gross 
affront.” He arose suddenly, drew his sword, and 
with more rage than strength attacked Alphonso, 
who, with a back stroke of his blade, shivered that 
of his antagonist. 

“Child !” said he, in a tone of contempt, « is it 
you who would deprive me both of my life and the 
woman I love? Poor, weak creature! who can 
better arrange your lovelocks before a mirror than 
brandish a sword, Retire, child; you will wake 
my lady with your tears, for you fear to die.” 

“Strike then,” cried Fernando, with haughty 
defiance, “I fear not death; and when Dona Inez 
sees my blood, you will find that she will weep for 
the victim, and abhor the murderer. I would not 
change places with you, Alphonso, though I know 
I cannot except merey at your hands.” 

‘I do not mean to spare the life of a thing that 
I abhor, but I will not shed your blood; when an 
insect incommodes us, we crush it, and throw it to 
ihe winds. ‘This must not be your death-scene ; 
the lady on her recovery might be shocked at the 
sight of your corpse.” And seized with an idea, 
prompted by some fiend, he clasped his feeble enemy 
in his arms, and bore him to the balcony. * Look 
below, Fernando,” said he, with an air of infernal 
trurph, “you are many feet from the pavement ; 
the stones are hard, and your frame is delicate.— 


Pray for your soul!” and lifting the young cavalier | 


over the iron railings, he held him suspended over 
the street. Animated, for a moment, into unnatural 
energy, Fernando caught the cruel Alphonso with 
one hand by the hair, while with the other he drew 
4 poignard from his belt, and thrust it into the 
throat of his adversary, “ Pray for your own soul !” 
fe cried, as he aimed the blow, so well directed 
that life issued with the wound, and Alphonso, 


who was leaning forward over the balcony, fell | 


together with his victim on the footway of the 
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street. Life had departed from both ere they were 
discovered. 
*%* * * K * * * 

Saragossa was in the hands of the French, and 
a sinister silence reigned throughout the vanquished 
city. After fifty days of heroism and carnage, the 
cannon ceased to roar, and the sword to gleam.— 
The French troops, conscripts in age, but veterans 
in fatigue, marched slowly through the streets, bear- 
ing on their brows the flush of triumph, though 
their path was amid smoking ruins, and over the 
bodies of the dead. The Arragonese, worn out 
| with privation and fatigue, withdrew sorrowing to 
their homes; which, however, was often penetrated 
by their conquerors.in search of rest or food.— 
Many noble mansions were required to furnish ac- 
commodation for the officers, while monasteries 
were put in requisition for men and horses, and the 
_aisles and cloisters, where the sandalled foot had 
paced in holy quiet, now resounded with the clank 
of arms and the neighing of horses, varied with the 
noisy excitement of a Caserna. 

Two men had been waiting for some time impa- 
tiently before the hotel d’Alava. ‘They had thun- 
dered on the gates incessantly, but no one had 
| appeared. One of them, a dragoon, had dismount. 
ed from his horse, and was about to force the gate, 
when it was gently opened by a woman in deep 
mourning, who looked at them without speaking. 

«© An order for quarters,” said the soldier with 
the insolence of a conqueror, “‘ quarters for me and 
my surgeon-major.”’ 

The woman signed them to follow her, and the 
soldier cried, ‘* Faith, we are well draughted,” as 
she introduced them into a large and well-furnished 
chamber. She then withdrew, without speaking. 
The sight of the woman, and her lugubrious as- 
pect, with the complete stillness of every thing 
around, were not quite relished by the soldier, who 
fancying some treachery, drew forth his pistols with 
the sang froid of a man accustomed to danger, and 
placed them on a table, after having well examined 
their fitness for defence. Alas! the inhabitants of 
that house had no thoughts of inhospitality or ven- 
'geance. ‘Three feeble women were all of the living 
| in that abode of grief. Inez, with her faithful 
Martha, and an elder serving-woman, and of these 
the two former were engaged in an office that ren- 
dered them indifferent, at the time, to the conse- 
quences attendant on the victory of their enemies. 
They were occupied in hanging the oratory of the 
mansion with black. With a bier, in the centre, for 
the bodies of a father and a lover—the Count 
| D’Alava and Don Fernando Juana—two persons, 
who during life had never exchanged a friendly 
greeting, now lay together, united in death. When 
the unhappy Inez had recevered from that swoon, 
which appeared like death itself, so greatly had the 
violence of Alphonso affected her, she scarce dared 
open her eyes, dreading again to see her unjust 
relation. But she felt relieved, when she found he 
had departed; and her tears began to flow freely 
as she called upon her attached attendant. Martha 
stood in the apartment, pale and motionless almost 
to rigidity, and almost wishing that her beloved 
At the 








| young mistress might awake no more. 
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sound of her voice she shuddered, and could not 
answer. 

«« Martha !’’ repeated Inez, “ Martha, where is 
he—Fernando ? you do not speak—what has hap- 
pened ?” and struck with a fear of something still 
more dreadful, she sprang from the ground, and 
threw her arms round the neck of her silent at- 
tendant. «Tell me, dear Martha,—my good girl 
—my only friend! I can bear any thing. I can 
command courage to hear the worst you can teli 
me of Fernando—where is he? Martha led her 
mistress to the balcony, and pointing to the street, 
she faltered out, “There.” Inez looked; the 
bodies of the two young men still lay on the pave- 
ment, for the street was at a distance from the 
dreadful conflict then waging between the besieged 
and the besiegers, and had any passenger passed 
that way, the confusion and dismay, with the feel- 
ing of self-preservation that at so hornble a juncture 
prevailed, might have prevented any notice being 
taken of two mutilated bodies, for such sights were, 


sad to say, no novelty in Saragossa. ‘The horror- | 


struck girl remained for a minute fixed and silent ; 
then, taking the hand of Martha, she drew her from 
the chamber, and descended quickly to the street. 
A cold, damp bedewed her forehead, as tearless, 


and with a strength, of which her slight form | 


seemed incapable, she drew Fernando from under 
the body of his vindictive enemy, and, with the 
assistance of her woman, bore him to that chamber 
where her father already slept the sleep of eternity. 


But not all the cares that love could dictate would’ 


restore animation to one who but a few hours be- 
fore she had thought of as a husband. He had 
been greatly injured by the fall, and though life 
might not have been extinct, yet Alphonso had 
completed his cruel purpose, for he had fallen across 
the chest of Fernando, and thereby finished his ha- 
tred and revenge. 

With a fortitude that surprised her attendants, 
Inez assisted in those melancholy duties required 
after the breath has ceased to animate mortality, 
and exhibited a calmness, equally astonishing, in 
giving orders for paying such honors to the dead 
as surrounding circumstances would permit. The 
oratory was fitted up with all the insignia of mourn- 
ing pomp; and ere the corpses so honored and 
lamented could be removed to their last earthly 
resting-place, a Frenchman and an enemy ruled in 
the mansion of the Count d’Alava. 

There was feasting and revelry in the apartments 
of the surgeon-major Villard. Numerous wax lights 
threw their bright flames through the smoke of as 
many cigars, and the table was covered with every 
thing conducive to bodily enjoyment. A party of 
French officers, relieved from the privations and 
fatigue of the bivouac, had taken Villard for their 
Amphytrion, and resolved to make themselves 
amends for the resistance offered by the Arrago- 
nese, in drawing upon the resources of the hotel 
d’Alava. There was shouting and singing, boast- 
ing and projecting. ‘The vanity of man broke ont 
in the familiar tone with which females of the 
highest rank were spoken of, and some of these 
excited young men hinted at success, of which they 
could really form no hope. Disorder and inebriety 


SARAGOSSA. 


soon disgraced their meeting; vessels of gold and 
| silver were over-turned, or rolling on the floor, 
mirrors were shattered, and drinking glasses shiy- 
ered to atoms. In the midst of these excesses, the 
door was hastily opened, and a woman, with dis. 
_ traction in her countenance, approached the doctor, 
| caught his hand, and, with a few words not heard 
by the revellers, drew him from the room. Their 
| mirth was checked for an instant by the sudden ap. 
| pearance of this woman, but incapable of perceiving 
_her agitation, they, one and all, concluded her to 
/be some complaisant duenna, who had come to 
summon their host to the presence of his inamorata, 
When he returned to his guests, he was received 
with a shout of raillery, though his look was grave, 
and he waved his hand, as if entreating silence. 

“ Is she handsome?” cried one. 

« She is.” 

« Young ?” 

« Not twenty !” 

“ Rich ?” 

« This house belongs to her!” 

« Noble ?” 

« The house of Alava !” 

«“ Bravo, doctor; an excellent beginning.” 

“ Rather say a tragical end!” 

«“ What do you mean ?” 

«“ Death by poison may be the end.” 

« Poison !” cried the young men, restored partly 
to their senses by a feeling of compassion, “ but can 
you not save her, Villard ?” 

“I]t is not impossible; but I must entreat you, 
gentlemen, to cease from being so boisterous; there 
is too much of mourning in this house for mirth to 
be permitted. Remain, if you please, but be silent. 
You must excuse my leaving you; my services are 
required.” 

He left the party ; and they, no longer at ease, 
withdrew gradually and quietly from the scene of 
disgraceful revelry, and as a groan from the cham- 
ber of suffering smote upon their ears, they mur- 
mured, “ Poor young lady.” 

Villard was successful in arresting the effects of 
the poison, but his patient was left in a state of 
langor and insensibility, from which she did not 
speedily recover. On her first return to sense, she 
saw herself attended by the doctor and a priest.— 
She shuddered as she looked upon the one, but 
raising her eyes to the other with an expression of 
grief and repentance, burst into tears. Villard, now 
certain of success, left the holy man to console the 
fair sufferer, and reconcile her to life. 

Under the care of Villard, Inez slowly recovered 
her health. He continued to reside in her hotel ; 
but returning one day from a muster of his regi- 
ment, he found on his table a casket, and a slip of 
paper, on which was written, “It is the will of 
God that I shall see you no more. Receive the 
contents of the casket as a testimony of my grati- 
tude, and preserve the diamond cross as a memorial 
of Inez d’Alava.” The doctor felt grieved at thir 
separation from his interesting patient, and would 
fain have thanked her for her munificence, but she 
had left the hotel, and some months elapsed ere he 
could discover the secret of her retreat. 

One evening, as he walked thoughtfully through 
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, remote quarter of the city, he passed a woman, , left him to retrace his road. As he turned away 


who seemed to observe him. 
costed her. It was Martha. He enquired for 
Dona Inez, but the waiting-woman seemed disin- 
clined to answer his question, until he assured her 
that he was on the eve of his departure from 
Saragossa. He learned that the lady had sought 
an asylum.in the convent of the daughters of 
Jerusalem, of which the superior was her distant 
relation. 

A few days after this the drum of Villard’s regi- 
ment beat the recall in the streets of Saragossa. 
The soldiers were falling into their ranks, and some 
of the officers were already mounted. During the 
bustle of preparation, the surgeon-major thought 
frequently of the young creature whose life he had 
saved, and now at the last hour he felt an irre- 
sistible desire to see her once more. ‘The con- 
vent lay nearly in the direction of their intended 
route; he had no particular place assigned him 
in the ranks; he could join the regiment on the 
road. And without farther consideration he leap- 
ed upon his horse and galloped off to the 
convent of the Daughters of Jerusalem. The 
halfportal was opened by the old portress, who 
crossed herself when she perceived the French 
uniform, 

“I would speak with Dona Inez d’Alava,” said 
Villard very humbly, but the old woman, with a sort 
of malicious grin, replied, 

“ Dona Inez d’Alava is no longer of this world,” 
and shutting the door in his face without ceremony, 


July 20th, 1840. 





He turned, and ac- | disappointed, he said, 


« Poor lady! she has suffered much.” 

* * * » * * * 

Several years after this, Doctor Villard was again 
in Spain, and visited Saragossa ; for though a con- 
quering enemy, he had made friends there, during his 
sojourn after the memorable siege. He then learned 
the great difference between two small words. One 
topic of conversation in a family where he visited 
was the recent elevation of Dona Inez d’Alava to 
the dignity of superior over the Daughters of Jeru- 
salem. She had been permitted to take the veil 
soon after her entrance into the convent, and as 
sister Agnes, though in the world, was no longer 
of the world, and, therefore, not alive to the en- 
quiries of an officer in regimentals, and of a rival 
nation. 

Previous to again quitting Saragossa, the good 
doctor sought for, and obtained an interview with 
the lady superior. Wisely refraining from any al- 
lusion to the circumstances in which they first 
knew each other, they met as friends, and with 
feelings of mutual gratitude. The beauty of Inez 
had been matured and preserved in the repose of a 
cloistered life, and though Villard had seen many 
faces shrouded in a veil which would have embel- 


_ lished the world, yet he thought he had never seen 


the conventual habit sit so gracefully on a figure, 
nor the secluding veil so becoming to a face, as they 


_ appeared on this lady abbess, the once Dona Inez 


d’Alava. W. P. E. 


THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER. 


How soon will this adoring eye, 
Enraptur’d—cease to gaze on thee! 

How soon this bosom’s rising sigh 
Be hush’d, and all be one to me! 

Hope's roses wreath’d around mine heart, 
Predicting a perpetual bloom; 

Behold! like autumn flowers depart, 
Precursors of sad winter's gloom. 

Yet oh! the tears we mingle now, 
In nature’s direst agony, 

Allays the fever of my brow, 
And makes it almost bliss to die. 

There was a time you dared not weep; 
Reproving eyes forbade the tear; 

Which furtively thy cheek would steep, 
To tell my mem’ry still was dear! 

Oh heaven! to think that there are those, 
Can joy such agony to give ; 


August 25th, 1240. 





In young fond hearts awaken woes; 
Which makes them even loth to live. 
Oh! sunk hath been our hapiess fate ! 
Denied the hope, tbat made life fair, 
I die—their pity comes too late ; 
It cannot wrestle with despair. 
I have but new one boon to crave, 
Which, thou can ‘st ne’er refuse me ;— 
Be mine an unforgotten grave, 
Sought at each pensive hour by thee ; 
To breathe again this parting prayer, 
For then my hov'rng soul would be 
In fond attendance waiting there, 
In sweet response to answer thee. 
How dear that kiss upon my cheek ! 
How dear to feel] thy throbbing heart! 
I have no shame in death, to speak 
The love—that makes it woe to part! 


M. E. T. 
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But see, while we're deciding, 
What morning sport to play, 
The dial’s hand is gliding, 
And morn hath pass'd away! 
Ah who'd have thought that noon | 
Would o’er us steal so soon; 
That morn’s sweet hour of prime, 
Would last so short a time ? 
But come, we’ve day before us, 
Still Heaven looks bright and blue; 
Quick, quick ere eve comes o’er us, 
What sport shall we pursue? | 





Alas, why thus delaying ? 
We're now at evening's hour; 
Its farewell beam is playing 
O’er hill and wave and bower. 
That light we thought would last, 
Behold, e'vn now, ’tis past; 
And all our morning dreams 
Have vanisird with its beams! 
But come! ‘twere vain to borrow 
A lesson from this lay, 
For man will be to-morrow, 
Just what he’s been to-day. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





“ Godolphin.” By Sir E. L. Bulwer. 2 vols. Harper & | her party. But Godolphin entefs not into their schemes, 


Brothers, New York. 


This is the second novel of the month, whose promi- 
nent character is called Godolphin. It is necessary to 
distinguish them for they are as wide apart as the poles. 
The present work is really one of genius. 

The novel we are now noticing was published some 
years since anonymously, and though the critics instant- 
ly detected the style, the world at large shewed their 
penetration by comparatively neglecting the work.— 
Now, however, it will be sought after with avidity. Of 
such strange stuff are we made! 

The plot of this novel is easily told. Constance, the 
heroine, is the daughter of a wit and a statesman, who 
dies in broken-hearted poverty, after having extorted an 
oath from his daughter that she devote her life to hum- 
bling, as far as possible, the pride of that aristocracy, 





whose neglect hurried her father to the grave. The 
orphan is taken in by a kind peeress, and subsequently 
is sought as a bride by her son. In the meantime she 
meets, and loves Godolphin, a talented, chivalrous son 
of a decayed family. Nor is he less ardent in his affec- 
tion for her. Mindful, however, of her promise to her 
father, and conscious that a marriage with Godolphin 
will confine her to obscurity, instead of placing in her 
hands the means of humbling the aristocracy, she refuses 
him after a hard struggle, and weds her titled suitor.— 
This is the only part of Constance’s character we do not 
like. It is true indeed to that character—proud, ambi- 
tious, and devoted to her father’s memory as this is—but 
it is not the character which we admire. 

This refusal blights all Godolphin’s dreams. Naturally 
speculative and indolent, his nature needed some spur, 
like the companionship of a wife such as Constance 
would have been, to incite him to action. His disap- 
pointment sours his mind, and crushes his aspirations 
after glory. He goes abroad. Ue becomes a philosopher, 
an empty dreamer, a lover of refined trifles, and disdains 
alike the struggles of ambition, and the reputation of 
authorship. He becomes involved in a liaison with the 
daughter of an astrologer, and herself an enthusiast. 
And here again we enter our protest against the author. 
We object to his want of morality. The whole episode— 
though we can scarcely call it such—of this unfortunate 





connexion is unworthy of a great writer like Bulwer, | 


though it has been too often emulated, and sometimes | 


surpassed in former works. 

At length Constance and Godolphin meet again in | 
Rome. She is now a rich widow. The consequence is | 
evident. The lovers are wedded. The orphan daughter 
of the astrologer is deserted. 

But years have fixed the character of Godo}phin, and 
he is no longer the high souled boy. He is a devotee of 
the epicurean philosophy, while his wife longs for the 
strife and tumult of ambition. Her house is the centre of | 


and continues still the elegant, refined voluptuary. Con- 
stance is disappointed. They grow estranged. 

They now rarely meet, each involved in their own pur- 
suits, and each thinking that the other has ceased to love. 

At length an accident discovers the mutual state of 
their feelings. All is forgotten. They are once more 
happy. Godolphin even thinks of entering public life, 
knowing it would please Constance. At this epoch he is 
killed by an accident, while on a hurried visit to the 
death-bed of the Haliam, verifying the prophecy made of 
them, that their fates were linked together. 

We have only room to add Godolphin is one of the best 
of Bulwer’s works. 





“ The Fatalist.” 2 vols. Lea §& Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This novel is only second-rate, and can scarcely main- 
tain its claims even to that rank. The author is wisely 
an anonymous one 

The only characters in the work which we can admire 
are those of the hero and heroine, though even theirs are 
so feebly drawn, as to seem shatows rathcr than real 
flesh and blood beings. As for Coppernose, the hypocri- 
tical steward, and the rest of the secondary characters, 
they are neither fish, flesh, fowl], nor good red herring.— 
Squire Trelawney is but a bad copy of Sir Arthur War- 
dow in the Antiquary. 

The principal, and obviously the most labored of the 
‘\dramatis persona,” is Godolphin, a dark, deep, almost 
remorseless villain, who, by the murder of his own bro- 
ther, and the defamation of that brother’s wife, has at- 
tained a baronetcy, and enormous wealth. The author, 
however, fails in his picture. The colors are laid on 
thick enough, but so thick that they are mettled. The 
character is indistinct. It leaves no lasting impression 
on the mind. 

The plot of the novel is, perhaps, somewhat better, 
though even it is, by no means, faultless. There seems & 
strange acquiescence on the part of the baronet’s widow 
in the defamation of her character, and a most wonderful 
absence of evidence to substantiate her legal marriage; 
evidence which she could searcely be without, and which 
even if notin her possession, might easily be obtained 
from other sources. The clap-trap manner of the stew- 


| ard’s death—the unnatural scenic grouping of all partis 


at the marriage of Florence, and the suddea, and not less 
surprising conversion of a man like Godolphin, from 
being the bitter foe, to become the friend of Sydney Val- 
letort, is, to our eyes, not human nature, and therefore 
not common sense. Neither do we like the convenient 
morality of the author in writing a book decidedly inju- 
rious, and then, hoping to atone for all, by a page of 
morality at the finale. 
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